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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AFTER PENTECOST 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 


HE recurrence of similar motives; the repeated lifting 
up of mind and heart to God in praise and thanks- 
giving; taking part again and again in the perpetuai 
renewal of our Lord’s Sacrifice; this appearing before 
God in humble supplication, Sunday after Sunday 
and even day after day, to entreat Him in behalf of the Church, 

our fellowmen, ourselves—all this may become overcast with a 

feeling of monotony. The fault is not in the liturgy but in our- 
selves. Right participation in the liturgy—-sacrificial, sacramental, 

prayer—does not lose sight of the fundamental truth that the al- 
mighty, infinite and all-perfect God is our supreme Lord and high- 
est Good, whom by His creative and redemptive acts in our behalf 
we owe at all times unreserved filial submission. If we are disin- 
clined to worship Him, to what, then, are our highest aspirations 
directed? If we are chary of loving Him above all, in whom is our 
love centered? If we are loath to acknowledge our dependence upon 
Him at every step, to whom do we subject ourselves upon such an 
acknowledgment? May we not forget the sin of the fallen ones from 
heaven. We have the example of our Lord Jesus Christ who sub- 
jected Himself in all things to our heavenly Father. There is no 
monotony in the loving and understanding service of God on the 
part of those who are called to be and who actually are the sons of 

God (1 John 3, 1), but in the miasma that is emanating from 

what has been called “‘this agnostozoic age.”’ 





1For reading on the Sundays after Pentecost see The Mind of the Missal, 
Pp. 186-196. On the feasts, Living with the Church, pp. 135, 162, 174ff. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

On this Sunday, as we present ourselves to our Lord and God in solemn 
worship, Mother Church puts us momentarily in mind of the day of Judgment, 
lest we forget, on the one hand, betimes to supplicate Him for mercy; on the 
other, to strengthen that bond of love which unites us with Him and with one 
another in Him. ‘‘Since the love of God is the same as the love of neighbor,” 
says St. John Chrysostom in the Homily at Matins, ‘‘—for ‘If thou lovest Me, 
Peter,’ Jesus said, ‘then be the shepherd of My sheep,’—since, besides, the love 
of fellowman brings about compliance with the commandments, then He rightly 
says that on this depends everything prescribed in the Mosaic law and the 
prophets. And as in the foregoing, when He was asked regarding the resurrec- 
tion, He taught more than the tempting ones wished to hear, so now, asked re- 
garding the first commandment, He adduced also the second which is not much 
the lesser, and spontaneously added: “The second is like unto the first.’ ”’ 

I. 1. (a) With a word of praise to God, whose judgment is 
right, we seek of Him mercy and the grace to walk undefiled in 
His way (Introit). (b) Our Collect prayer is for help to adhere 
to Him in purity of mind and to avoid diabolical infection. 2. (a) 
A principal characteristic of God’s people, those united in Baptism 
in the one Body and Spirit of Christ, is just this oneness—in love 
and faith and hope—reflecting the divine oneness of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Epistle). (b) Such a people the 
eternal and almighty God has chosen for His inheritance (Gradu- 
al), and these seek of Him a hearing in ardent prayer (Alleluia- 
verse). (c) Their ‘‘whole law and the prophets’ is the love of 
God without any reserve, and of fellowmen in Him, bound up 
with living faith in Christ; but those who are a law unto them- 
selves, who are His enemies, will be made His “‘foot-stool’’ to feel 
the weight of His divine power (Gospel). (d) Our faith we re- 


new with the Creed. 


II. 1. (a) At the presentation of gifts we pray, in the words 
of Daniel, that the countenance of the Lord may shine forth upon 
His sanctuary and look down upon His people with favor (Offer- 
tory). (b) And we implore Him in His divine majesty that the 
present sacred mysteries both free us from past sins and ward off 
transgressions in future (Secret). 2. Although in glory at the right 
of the Father (Epistle), our Lord now again gives us Himself in 
the manner of His Institution, to have Him as our pure and most 
pleasing offer to the Father; and since with Jesus’ Sacrifice we have 
forgiveness of sin, our self-surrender in union with Him will like- 
wise be acceptable to our Father. 3. (a) Our avowals we shall 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


make and keep before Him who is “‘terrible with all the kings of 
the earth’’ (Communion), now that He once more surrenders His 
divine Son to us to partake most intimately of Him. (b) With the 
Postcommunion we beseech our almighty God to grant that His 
sanctifying work may be for us both a healing from our wrong- 
doings and a remedy for eternity. 


FEAST OF THE Most HOLY ROSARY OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 


(October 7) 


The present feast had its origin in 1571, when Pope Pius V instituted 
it under the title of St. Mary of Victory, in thanksgiving for the great victory 
of the Christian forces at Lepanto on October 7 of that year. In 1573 Pope 
Gregory XIII introduced it into churches in which there was an altar dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Rosary. Succeeding Popes extended the solemnity, until 
Clement XI, after the victory over the Turks near Belgrade, in 1716, instituted 
its observance for the entire Church. 

The feast is a summary of the liturgical year, comprising the mysteries 
connected with our Lord’s birth and early life (Christmas season—‘‘joyful’’) ; 
His suffering and death (Passiontide, Holy Week—‘‘sorrowful’’) ; His resurrec- 
tion, ascension, sending the Holy Ghost, taking Mary to heaven (Easter, Pente- 
cost, Assumption—‘‘glorious’’). With the solemnity, finally, we honor our 
Blessed Lady since her life was intimately associated with these mysteries. The 
fifteen, as recalled with the recitation of the full rosary, are commemorated in the 
Divine Office, especially and successively in the antiphons at Matins and Lauds. 
The second Nocturn reading recounts the blessings of Mary's intercession in the 
past and the spiritual advantages of the devout use of the rosary for the present. 
—‘‘Today’s solemnity of the most holy Rosary of Mary, the Mother of God, 
we shall celebrate with devotion, so that she intercede for us with our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ (antiphon of the Benedictus). 


I. 1. (a) It is a festival-day of rejoicing in the Blessed 
Virgin’s honor—we rejoice with the angels and give praise to the 
Son of God (Introit). (b) While we meditate on the mysteries 
of His life, death and resurrection, by which He purchased eternal 
life for us, we seek of our heavenly Father the grace to imitate 
what these mysteries of the rosary contain and to attain to what 
they promise (Collect). 2. (a) With the Epistle reading we be- 
hold Mary as the reflection of eternal wisdom, and we are admon- 
ished to seek it for ourselves (Epistle). (b) Mary hearkened to 
wisdom and was filled with grace, wherefore she became the glory 
of Israel; and we honor her today (Gradual and Allelvia-verse) . 
(c) “Hail, full of grace,”” the Angel of the Annunciation greeted 


her (Gospel); we do so likewise, and repeatedly, especially when 


we pray the rosary. 
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II. 1. (a) Mary was fruitful in grace and virtue, “‘like the 
rose planted along the rivers’’ (Offertory); we should be so as 
well. (b) In and with Christ this is possible; therefore through 
Him we beseech our heavenly Father to make us worthy in the 
offering of our present gifts, and that we may so venerate the mys- 
teries of the life, passion and glory of His only-begotten Son as to 
be worthy also of His promises (Secret). 2. With this intention, 
while calling these mysteries to mind, now that our Lord is again 
the Victim of the holy Sacrifice, we humbly beseech Him: ““That 
those of us who, from the sharing in the heavenly Sacrifice shall 
receive the most sacred body and blood of Thy Son, may be filled 
with every grace and heavenly blessing’’ (Unde et memores, Sup- 
plices). 3. (a) While we now “praise the Lord with canticles 
and with benediction for His works,’’ we shall (on offering a 
prayer-chaplet of roses in our Lady’s honor) do so also in the 
pleasing odor of virtue (Communion antiphon). (b) That the 
prayers of the Mother of our Lord, whose Rosary feast we are 
celebrating, may assist us, we beseech our heavenly Father: so that 
the strength of the mysteries we venerate may be in us, and the 
sacrament we have received be also fruitful (Postcommunion). 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The liturgical year is drawing to a close. Of the passing away of all 
things we are at this time also reminded by nature. And the harvest that has 
been gathered in is a symbol of that other harvest, at the end of time, when all 
mortals shall be gathered together either to be garnered for heaven or to burn. 

The liturgy, with increasing frequency, directs our minds to the second 
coming of Christ in power and majesty; not so much inspiring us with fear as 
with hope that, after our remaining days of fruitful labor in the service of God, 
He will take us to Himself to dwell in one of His eternal mansions; moreover, 
with joy in the confidence that upon purity of life now, we shall behold our 
Lord and Savior welcoming our coming. 

This Sunday’s liturgy of the Mass was originally that of the dedication 
of a church. Before its adoption,- this Sunday had none of its own; for it fol- 
lowed the September Ember days, and the Mass of Saturday of these days was 
celebrated at the conclusion of the vigil which lasted till early Sunday morning. 
The texts refer to the house of God as a symbol of the eternal dwelling place. 


I. 1. (a) ‘“We shall go into the house of the Lord,’ we 
chant with gladness at the Introit, whereat we pray God to grant 
peace and faithful guides to His people. (b) For ourselves we be- 
seech Him that by the work of His mercy He direct our hearts, for 
vithout Him we cannot be pleasing to Him (Collect). 2. (a) The 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


Church, in the words of St. Paul, thanks God for the grace.of our 
having become rich in the teaching and knowledge of Christ Jesus, 
confident that we shall not be found in sin on the day of His com- 
ing (Epistle). (b) For this we again rejoice at the prospect of 
entering His house (Gradual), and on seeing the gentiles and kings 
fearing His glory (Alleluia-verse). 3. The Gospel, telling of our 
Lord’s healing a paralytic, prompts us to recall the times when we 
were healed of the paralysis of sin and in effect were told: ‘Arise 
go into thy house.” 


II. 1. Gathering together our intentions at the Offertory, 
according to the prayers and desires we have just directed to God, 
we prepare for our holy Sacrifice (of which that of Moses was a 
figure) that it be “‘for an odor of sweetness to the Lord our God.” 
2. Our divine Victim, partaking of our humanity that we become 
sharers in His divinity (Deus qui humanae), now renews His Sac- 
rifice for us, so that by this sacred exchange of gifts we renew also 
our partaking of His divine life (Secret). 3. (a) We do so on 
partaking of our divine Victim in holy Communion, whereat the 
Church, with an eye to our future state, bids us “‘Bring sacrifices 
and enter into His courts: adore the Lord in His holy court’’ (an- 
tiphon). (b) With gratitude to God for having refreshed us with 
His sacred Gift, we beseech Him in His mercy to make us worthy 
of being the partakers thereof (Postcommunion). 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Jews were the first to be called to the citizenship of the kingdom of 
God; but since they rejected our Lord’s invitation, He sent His apostles into the 
highways of the world to gather together both the good and the bad. With our 
Baptism we were counted among those gathered together for this kingdom which 
our Lord has compared to a marriage-feast. What is implied by our having ac- 
cepted the invitation Pope St. Gregory explains in his Homily on the Gospel, 
and the Mass-liturgy solemnizes. 

“I remember to have said it often already that by the kingdom of heaven 
in the sacred Gospel the present Church is meant; the congregation of the right- 
eous, namely, is called the kingdom of heaven . . . for while their hearts’ de- 
sires are not centered upon the things of this earth, inasmuch as they aspire to 
the things above, the Lord reigns over them as He does in heaven. For we have 
the word: ‘The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king who made a marriage for 
his son.’ You already know, beloved, who the King and the Father of the royal 
Son is: He, namely, of whom the Psalmist says, ‘Give to the King Thy judg- 
ment, O God, and to the King’s Son Thy justice,’ is the one ‘who made a mar- 
riage for His Son.’ Then did God the Father make a marriage for His Son when 
He united Him with human nature in the womb of the Virgin—when He 
willed that He who was God before all time become man in the fulness of time. 
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. . » More plainly and guardedly can it be said that the Father made a marriage 
for His Son by reason of His having united Him with holy Church by the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation.” 


I. 1. (a) In God alone we have our true and lasting well- 
being: if we hear Him, if we aspire to Him as our highest Good, 
He will hear us, His people, in every tribulation (Introit). (b) 
Our first prayer is that in His goodness He keep us from every- 
thing harmful, and that with a ready mind and body we freely 
carry out the things that are His (Collect). 2. (a) Of these things 
the Epistle gives us an idea, also of the things harmful to be 
avoided: we are to be “renewed in spirit’’ and to ‘‘put on the new 
man who according to God is created in justice and holiness of 
truth.’’ (b) Sending forth our prayer like incense and in the glad- 
ness of the evening sacrifice (of meal and wine) of old, we resolve 
to glorify God before the world by declaring His deeds (Gradual, 
Alleluia-verse). 3. ‘“The marriage indeed is ready,’’ says our Lord 
in the Gospel, to which ‘‘many are called but few are chosen.”” The 
outcasts are those who appear without the wedding-garment of 
sanctifying grace. 

II. 1. With concern for the preservation of this divine life, 
we offer to our King and Father the renewed Sacrifice of His Son, 
confident that He will stretch forth His hand against the wrath of 
our enemies (Offertory); and we pray that our present Sacrific: 
may be for our well-being. 2. While we offer it up to the divine 
Majesty, we re-dedicate ourselves to Him and through His royal 
self-sacrificing Son. 3. (a) Realizing that we are to keep His com- 
mandments most diligently, we long to be directed in His way of 
righteousness (Communion-antiphon). (b) We take our place at 
the banquet-table of the royal marriage now, in anticipation of the 
eternal feast in heaven. (c) That we may then be found worthy 
when the King comes to see His guests (Gospel), we now beseech 
Him that in His goodness He rid us of our perversities and make us 
ever to adhere to His commandments (Postcommunion). 





FEAST OF THE KINGSHIP OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


This Sunday, the last in October immediately preceding the feast of All 
Saints, has been designated by our Holy Father Pius XI, at the close and in per- 
petual remembrance of the Holy Year 1925, as a solemn festival ‘‘to the honor 
and glory of the divine Founder of the Church who is at the same time our su- 
preme King and Lord.” 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


In the first Nocturn reading of Matins (Col. !, 3-23), St. Paul thanks 
God for our faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, for the love we have in common 
with the saints, and for the hope that is laid up for us in heaven. His prayer is 
that we be filled with the knowledge of the will of Christ, and ‘‘walk worthy of 
God, in all things pleasing; being fruitful in every good work; .. . giving 
thanks to God the Father who hath made us worthy to be partakers of the lot 
of the saints in light: who hath delivered us from the power of darkness and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love, in whom we have 
redemption through His blood, the remission of sins; who is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of every creature. . And He is the Head of the 
Body the Church, who is the beginning, the firstborn of the dead; that in all 
things He may hold the primacy.” 


In the reading of the second Nocturn (from the Encyclical Quas primas, 
December 11, 1925), the Holy Father points out the royal dignity and activity 
of our Lord, whose supreme power is over all created things: ‘‘As King He 
reigns in the minds of men, not only because of the keenness of His mind, r 
the vastness of His knowledge, but also because He is the Truth, and it is there- 
fore necessary that all men seek and receive the truth from Him in all obedience. 
Likewise He reigns in the wills of men, either for the reason that in Him resides 
perfect command over and a complete submission of the human will to the com- 
mands of the divine will, or because by His holy inspiration He influences our 
free will in such an effective manner that we are led to desire only what is 
noblest. Finally He is recognized as the King of our hearts because of that love 
of His which surpasses all understanding and also of the supreme attraction for 
us of His divine meekness and kindliness.”’ 


For this day the Holy Father has also ordered the Litany of the Sacred 


Heart to be publicly recited, together with the special prayer dedicating all man- 
kind to the Sacred Heart. 





I. 1. (a) With the Introit we contemplate ‘‘the Lamb that 
was slain’’ to redeem us for heaven: He is ‘““worthy to receive power 
and divinity, wisdom, strength and honor’’; Him we glorify and 
ask God our Father to give to His royal Son the powers to realize 
judgment and justice among men. (b) We further beseech Him, 
since He wished to restore all things in His beloved Son, to grant 
that all nations, torn asunder by the wound of sin, be brought un- 
der the sweet yoke of His rule (Collect). 2. (a) In the Epistle 
St. Paul enumerates the Father’s priceless gifts to us by His Son, 
by whom all things were created, who is the ‘Head of the Body of 
the Church,” and who “‘reconciled all things to Himself making 
peace by the blood of the cross.’” (b) Therefore we would have 
Him rule over all nations, and be served, and be adored by kings 
(Gradual). 3. In the Gospel we hear how in Pilate’s court-room 
Jesus testified: ‘I am a king. For this was I born, and for this I 
came into the world, that I should give testimony to the truth. 
Everyone that is of the truth heareth My voice.” 
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II. 1. (a) Even Jesus had to ask the Father, not as God but 
as God-Man, to possess the nations as His inheritance (Offertory). 
(b) And we in and with Him, while offering to the Father for 
this Sacrifice “‘the Victim of mankind’s reconciliation,’’ seek the 
gifts of unity and peace for all nations (Secret). 2. (a) United 
with one another and with the angelic hosts above, we thank our 
almighty Father for having required His only-begotten Son to offer 
Himself upon the altar of the cross for man’s redemption, thus 
gaining for Him an everlasting kingdom (Preface). (b) This Sac- 
rifice He renews upon our altars today, with the offerings of which 
we unite the intentions of this Mass and ourselves with them. 
3. (a) In return the Father gives us our divine King, as a sign of 
our reconciliation with Himself; and that in the minds and wills 
and hearts of all of us ‘‘the Lord and King reside forever and bless 
His people in peace’’ (Communion antiphon). (b) With Him in 
us as “‘the sustenance of immortality,’ our prayer for daily life is 
that ‘‘as we glory in serving under the standard of Christ the King, 
we may be enabled to reign also with Him in His heavenly abode.” 


FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
(November 1) 


Today's solemnity was first held in the Eastern Church as early as the 
fourth century. In 607, when Pope Boniface IV received the Pantheon as a gift 
from Emperor Phocas, he had it restored, had many of the relics of martyrs 
transferred to it from the catacombs, and on May 13, 610, dedicated it in honor 
of our Blessed Lady and all the martyrs. The Pantheon, a commemorative monu- 
ment erected 27 B. C. to the honor of all the gods of heathendom, as its Greek 
name also indicates, now became a Christian church, the S. Maria ad Martyres. At 
its consecration the Blessed Virgin and all the saints were commemorated. This 
annual observance followed closely upon the feast of our Lord's Resurrection. 
Later, in 837, Pope Gregory IV designated November 1 as the day on which 
the feast of All Saints was to be celebrated. 

Since its place in the calendar is close to the end of the liturgical year, it 
reminds us of the kingdom of God in its glorious consummation, the Church 
triumphant in heaven; moreover, of the appearance of our Lord and King in 
power and majesty, accompanied by the saints. While in today’s solemnity we 
honor all the saints, our praise and thanksgiving is in the first place directed to 
God for the graces and rewards He bestowed upon His elect; then for having 
called us to share in their blessed lot. Intent upon emulating their virtues, we 
beseech Him that by their intercession we may be truly accounted among their 
number. Aware, however, of our many shortcomings, we appeal to His mercy 
and offer to Him our prayers and sacrifices, united with the Sacrifice of our Lord, 
for the atonement of our failings. 

At Matins the invitatory prompts us, ‘“‘Come, let us adore the King of 
kings, the Lord; for He is the Crown of all the saints." The first Nocturn anti- 
phons provide the motives: ‘“The Lord discerns the way of the just who by day 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


and night are concerned about His law’’ (1); ‘“The Lord wrought wonders in 
His saints and heard them when they called out to Him’’ (2); ‘‘“Thy majesty 
is astounding, O Lord, because Thou hast crowned Thy saints with glory and 
honor and hast placed them over the work of Thy hands’’ (3). Consolingly 
the Venerable Bede (second Nocturn) speaks of their courage and victories, 
especially of the martyrs: ““The greater their torments, the greater also their re- 
wards. Since our Mother the Catholic Church, spread far and wide over all the 
earth, was taught by her Head Jesus Christ not to fear insults, the cross snd 
death, she gained ever more in strength, not by resisting but by enduring—she 
ever inspired the illustrious flock suffering imprisonment with the same warmth 
of virtue to bear up in the contest and gain the triumphal glory.” 

I. 1. (a) Festive rejoicing in the Lord to the honor of all the 
saints becomes the upright today, for the angels rejoice and give 
praise to the Son of God (Introit). (b) Confident that also the 
saints are pleading in our behalf, we pray with the Church that 
God abundantly bestow upon us all His cherished favors. (Col- 
lect). 2. (a) St. John, in the Epistle reading, gives us a glimpse 
of the innumerable ranks of the blessed gathered before the throne 
and in praise of God and the Lamb. (b) We on earth, in loving 
fear and waiting upon the Lord, are assured of His solace in every 
trial (Gradual, Alleluia-verse). 3. In the Gospel He recalls for us 
the eight Beatitudes, means whereby His saints attained to eternal 
bliss. 


II. 1. (a) Again in the Mass of the Faithful we look up to 
where the souls of the just reside, now beyond every harm: ‘To 
the unwise they seemed to die, but now they are in peace’ (Offer- 
tory, Communicantes). (b) While here below we honor them, to 
our heavenly Father we offer ‘‘the gifts of our devotion,”’ trusting 
He will be pleased with them and that through His mercy they 
may redound to our spiritual well-being (Secret). 2. Calling to 
mind the redemptive merits of Christ, making godly life possible 
to man, we now offer to the divine Majesty the renewed Sacrifice 
of our Highpriest and Victim (Unde et memores, etc.) in thanks- 
giving, supplication, and atonement for past failings. 3. (a) Seek- 
ing fellowship with the saints in Christ (Nobis quoque), we be- 
seech our Lamb that by His coming again into our life we may be 
clean of heart and carry out His blessed work among men (Com- 
munion antiphon). (b) Our after-Meal prayer is for abiding joy 
for the faithful in the veneration of the saints, and, through their 
abiding intercession, for protection. 
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COMMEMORATION OF ALL THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED 

Although the Church from the earliest times has ever remembered her 
faithful dead, as the inscriptions in the catacombs and the Canon (second Me- 
mento) of the Mass indicate, it was not until the local institution of Abbot §t. 
Odilo at the monastery of Cluny, on November 2, 998, that a special com- 
memoration was observed. Shortly after, this was extended to the entire Church. 

Immediately upon honoring the Church triumphant in heaven, the mili- 
tant Church on earth offers her prayers and sacrifices in behalf of the Church 
suffering in the place of purgation. The echo of the joyfully and gratefully re- 
sounding Benedicamus Domino at the close of the second Vespers of All Saints 
is hardly spent (except a Sunday follows), when the commiserating Vespers of 
the Dead begins. 

Regarding intercessory prayers in behalf of the departed souls, St. Augus- 
tine reminds us (second Nocturn) that these must not be omitted: ‘“‘That these 
be carried out for all who died in the Christian and Catholic communion, even 
when their names are not known, the Church has undertaken to remember all 
collectively. Thus since even those should comply who do not have parents, 
children, relatives or friends, these (supplications) are attended to by a common 
devout Mother.” 

Common practices today are the offering of three holy Masses, gaining 
the toties quoties indulgence for the departed, and visits to the cemetery. 

I. 1. At today’s principal Mass we beseech God and praise 
Him in behalf of the faithful departed, that He may grant them 
(a) eternal rest (Introit, Gradual, Communion antiphon); (b) 
the pardon of all their sins (Collect, Tract). 2. (a) In the Epistle 
St. Paul explains the manner of rising from the dead: all shall rise, 
in a moment, with a changed body: ‘‘For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality,’’ thus 
sharing in ‘‘the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ (b) The 
Sequence depicts the soul before the judgment-seat of God. 3. In 
the Gospel our Lord intimates to us that power has been given Him 
from the Father to call all from their graves, according to deserts 
either to the “‘resurrection of life’’ or to the “‘resurrection of judg- 


ment.’” 


II. 1. (a) We offer prayers and sacrifices to our Lord, be- 
seeching Him to keep the departed faithful safe from the infernal 
perils, and that St. Michael may “‘lead them into the holy light’’ 
(Offertory). (b) And through our Lord we supplicate our heav- 
enly Father with sacrificial gifts in behalf of the souls of His serv- 
ants, that He may also reward them upon whom He has bestowed 
the grace of Christian faith (Secret). (c) Likewise we offer Him 
our thanks through Christ ‘in whom the hope of a blessed resur- 
rection hath shone upon us’’; for unto His faithful “‘life is changed, 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 
' ah not taken away, and the abode of this earthly sojourn being dis- 
‘a Me. solved, an eternal dwelling is prepared in heaven’’ (Preface). 
bot St. 2. Since our Lord again deigns to renew His Sacrifice for us, we 
1 com- ‘ : 
“burch. have a most pleasing Gift to offer to our heavenly Father; at the 
e mili- same time we entreat Him “‘to grant to all that rest in Christ a 
Church ; - 
lly re- place of refreshment, light and peace’’ (Memento). 3. Our con- 
Saints cluding prayer is that what we have done in behalf of the departed 
pers of .- ‘ 
may free them from their sins and have them fully to share in the 
Augus- Lord’s redemption. 
it these 
1, even REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
ber all St. John’s Abbey 
harents 
ymmon 
gaining Beginning with the first Sunday of Advent and 
; ending with the last Sunday after Pentecost, the liturgi- 
praise cal seasons move in harmonious sequence, seasons of in- 
them | ward recollection and of self-denial, of spiritual exalta- 
(b) | tion and of joyful commemoration, moving forward 
pistle | with no abrupt transitions, without any tumult of aims 
l rise, | and motives, but in stately order, in solemn procession, 
st put forming and perfecting life continuously throughout 
thus weeks and months according to one supreme idea which 
The is brought home to us again and again in a rich variety 
3. In of images and expressions. At the time of the winter sol- 
Him stice, when the sun begins to mount upward again, the 
eserts liturgy bids us celebrate the dawn of our redemption in 
judg- | the incarnation of the Son of God. In spring-time, 
when nature is stirred by the sun’s warmth to renewed 
ye life, we are made ready by the Lenten season to keep our 
: festival of Easter, to experience the new life of the risen 
ernal : : 
+ a ep Christ whose resurrection ts ours also. And when the 
ight . : a: 
ee heat of summer ripens all the fruit of the earth’s bosom, 
prea | the Pentecostal radiance of the Holy Spirit streams forth 
incall upon mankind, bringing the mysteries of the Lord to 
, maturity throughout His realm on earth, until the day 
Him : P 
we of the harvest when He will come again to gather the 
naed wheat into His barns—JOHANNES PINSK, in Divine 
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INFIDELITY IN THE CHURCH 


HAT sounds like an odd title,”” many a reader will be 

| inclined to say when reading the above caption. The 

y , writer cannot but agree. There can be no infidelity in 

) the Church as such. To state that there can be or that 

there is, is to utter blasphemy, for the Church is 

Christ. But the term church here refers to the faithful, to those who 

have received the gift of faith in Baptism, and it is in this sense 

that the title is meant to imply the existence of infidelity in the 

Church, that is in some of the baptized or faithful. Nor do I mean 

by infidelity mere unfaithfulness, such as even the just man may 

be guilty of in some slight manner seven times daily. I mean noth- 

ing less than faithlessness, or the absence of faith. Hence the word- 

ing of the title. It would have sounded like an inner contradiction 

to speak of ‘‘Faithlessness in the Faithful.’’ Yet that should may- 

hap have been the way to formulate it after all, for the reality is 
paradoxical enough. 

We are accustomed to speak of the infidelity or the paganism 
of our day. No wonder that there is so much of that, since today 
only a minority of men actually receive the baptismal sacrament 
of faith. We are also accustomed to speak of the inroads made by 
the modern spirit among members of the Church. If the two are 
put together, the conclusion is but logical, that modern infidelity 
must also take its toll within the ranks of the faithful. 

I recall a recent instance where a very zealous and good priest 
told me he was inclined to believe that our Catholic colleges could 
be abolished without harm to the Catholic cause. I was dumb- 
founded, because of my intimate knowledge of that priest’s char- 
acter and my respect for his judgment. He told me the story of a 
Catholic college whose religion classes he had recently been present 
at: ““The teacher, a young priest, used X. for a text, and just bally- 
hood all hour. The better students of the college in all earnestness 
and with the best of intentions sent a petition to the college author- 
ities that the religion courses be abolished, for they were doing 
more harm to religion than good.” 

This information came to me within twenty-four hours of 
another experience. I had been asked what argument could be used 
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INFIDELITY IN THE CHURCH 


to prove the existence of God to children of eight to ten years. 
Again I was nonplussed! The young catechists that gave religious 
instruction to these children could not speak of God without 
getting the rejoinder time and again: ““There is no God. I do not 
believe in God.” Yet the children were baptized and were the off- 
spring of generations of Catholics! Surely faith was not operative 
in the children, and could hardly be so in the parents. I learned 
later that the whole neighborhood was flooded with Communistic 
propaganda. 

Again I was told of a Catholic college in whose annual list 
of graduates there was regularly one or more who after some years 
abandoned the faith. No one will dare say that this college is a 
lone exception, if one may judge from casual rumors. If these are 
true, they indeed point out a sad situation, yet one that is some- 
what intelligible if one has any insight into the kind of higher edu- 
cation many of our Catholic teachers have had to content them- 
selves with. In their higher learning they have taken their cue from 
the prevalent atmosphere of our secular institutions and of the 
world today. And they have become examples or victims of what a 
writer in a recent issue of G. K.’s Weekly called ‘‘departmental 
thinking”’ listing it as one of the ‘‘three worst intellectual vices of 
our age.’” Are there not Catholic teachers who have absorbed many 
un-Christian ideas and views in the secular branches of learning 
without even suspecting the un-Catholic tenor of their minds? 
Their faith is in one airtight compartment and their erudition in 
another, and never do the twain meet. Only thus can one under- 
stand the ardor with which some Catholic colleges have seemed to 
pursue only one aim, that of aping the secular institutions of learn- 
ing in everything as much as possible. These people indeed believe 
in the Church—but then, you know, the Church is not up-to-date 
in so many things! 

There is no need to cite instances among the faithful in which 
their economic life is separated by an unbridgeable gap from their 
religion, with apparently no suspicion that the two must harmo- 
nize or else the former must be pagan. 

Not so long ago it was dangerous for a Catholic to voice the 
opinion that there was leakage among the ranks of Catholics. To- 
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day we know well enough that the leakage has been nothing less 
than enormous for generations. Go east or west, north or south, to 
large or small communities, urban or rural, and count the non- 
Catholic families whose ancestors were of the faith. The result is 
simply appalling, and cannot be explained except on the basis of 
“infidelity in the Church.” 


The first question the Church asks the candidate for Baptism, 
“What dost thou ask of the Church of God?’ is answered by 
“Faith.”’ “And to what doth faith bring thee?” “‘Life everlasting.” 
The holy sacrament of Baptism is the efficacious means of instilling 
into the baptized person the divinely infused virtue of faith, whose 
sole purpose is to lead to life everlasting. Why does it not do so in 
ever so many cases, in which the divine sharing in the Christ-life, 
or the life eternal, is voluntarily given up even here on earth? 


The gift of faith imparted in Baptism is as a seed planted in- 
to the hearts of men. It must be fostered and must grow into a 
large tree that brings forth much fruit. Unless it does that the seed 
will die. Now the “just man’’ of God “‘liveth by faith.’’ That is, 
his faith must be a living faith; and to be that it must continue to 
exercise itself. For anything to continue to be a living thing neces- 
sarily means to continue to exercise its life and not to contradict 
or neglect that life. 


Just that, however, is the trouble with the faith of some 
Catholics. It is not a living faith. It is an inert or dead thing, and 
religion a mere formalism that is easily shaken off. Only thus can 
one explain the immense defection of multitudes that have received 
the divine gift of faith in holy Baptism during the last few gen- 
erations in this country. 


The question naturally arises: Why should this divine gift 
of faith have remained inactive unto death in so many instances? 
God alone knows; man can only surmise. The gift of faith includes 
several things. There is the intellectual consent to the truths of 
revelation, and confidence in the words and promises of God. 
Moreover faith includes obedience of the mind to the word of God 
and obedience of will and heart to the will of God. It includes 
active acceptance of the Redemption of Christ. 
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INFIDELITY IN THE CHURCH 


In children all this is a matter of future development and re- 
alization. Faith cannot operate in them except in connection with 
the exercise of their natural faculties. As soon as these are properly 
directed towards God the graces of Baptism will do their share, 
but not before. Now these natural faculties will begin to operate 
long before the traditional age of reason when children are sent 
to school. For several years before this the development of the child 
has been going on for better or for worse, so that often a school 
can not entirely offset the baneful results of these early years of the 
child. It is the God-given duty of the parents to lead the infant 
mind towards God at the earliest possible moment, to instill the 
good will to obey God, in other words, to give the baptismal graces 
of God a chance to develop in the child. It is truly priestly work 
for the parents. If parents neglect this great work, they are actually 
exposing the seed of faith in their children to premature death. 

Besides this initial leading of the youthful faith to germina- 
tion, it is the parents’ duty to guide the infant faith unto actual 
living. This is done specially by means of prayers said by parents 
and child, and by the family in a body. The loss of the practice of 
common family prayer is by itself a powerful cause of the early 
death of many a sprouted or unsprouted seed of faith. Again the 
religious character of the child must be guided over against the 
dangers of the modern world, its amusements, practices, etc., with 
all of which the child comes into contact at an early age. Here, too, 
the patent neglect of many parents or their confessed inability to 
manage their children, is a copious source of infection unto the 
death of faith. 


In our Catholic schools we have indeed tried to offset such 
adverse conditions of many a modern home. We have given abun- 
dant religious instruction. But only too often such instruction has 
aimed chiefly at information of mind and not at the living of the 
faith. Just as Christ is the Way, the Truth and the Life, or King, 
Teacher and Priest—so all religion consists of morals, truths, and 
worship. To teach Catholic truths without relating these truths, 
both theoretically and practically, to actually worship, which is a 
living of these truths in real union with Christ, is a terrible neg- 
lect of the duty of religious instruction. Yet a great deal of Catho- 
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lic effort at religious instruction is guilty of such neglect. Only too 
often we have tried to teach the truths without also teaching how 
these truths are lived by the Church in her liturgy, and therefore 
without leading our pupils consciously to live these truths with the 
Church. As a consequence these truths could not exert their proper 
force upon the lives of our children; for that can be done only 
through the inspiration of the liturgy, the true source of all grace 
unto a life of faith. 

The school cannot be said to do its duty in promoting the 
growth of the baptismal seed of faith in children, unless it actually 
leads the child’s mind and heart and will, under guidance of the 
official Church and her liturgy, unto living the truths of Christ 
with the Church and thence deriving the necessary strength and 
inspiration for living these same truths also in the daily actions of 
life. In other words, it is the liturgical spirit that has not been ac- 
tive and directive in our religious instruction. Instead of conscious- 
ly joining our personal efforts at instruction with the sources of 
divine grace in the liturgy to a maximum degree, we have actually 
done so to a minimum degree. What wonder that unexpectedly 
large numbers of children who have received their education in our 
Catholic schools have nevertheless abandoned their Faith. 

It all comes back, for family and school as well as for the 
Church, to the principle formulated so long ago by Pius X, that 
the liturgy of the Church as an active power in our lives is the only 
true source of the Christian spirit, that is, of a living faith. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON THE LITURGY AS A 
MISSIONARY FORCE 


IN writing his previous article on this subject in ORATE 
FRATRES' the present writer feared that it might be 
thought unduly audacious on his part—as a layman 
—to criticise the comparatively little value generally 
attached to the liturgy by Catholic missionaries as an 
aid in their efforts to win and to retain new members for the 
Church. Although he certainly tried to give prominence to the suc- 
cess which has resulted where the liturgy has been duly valued and 
used for this purpose, he rather expected that if any notice should 
be taken at all of his article it would be by way of reproof for dar- 
ing to criticise the ordinary procedure adopted in the missions. 

It has therefore been very encouraging to find that in several 
different parts of the world favorable notice has been taken of the 
ideas expressed in the article referred to. Thus the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate working as missionaries among the natives of South 
Africa received a circular letter from their headquarters in Rome 
drawing their attention to the said article and suggesting that they 
should give the matter their consideration. The Bulletin des Mis- 
sions, published by the Benedictines of St. Andrew’s Abbey, 
Lophem-lez-Bruges, Belgium, contained an article on ‘“The Liturgy 
and Missionary Adaptation’ which quoted largely from the article 
in ORATE FRATRES, giving general approval to the ideas expressed 
therein, but adding that one statement went perhaps too far. This 
was the statement that since active participation in the liturgy was, 
according to Pope Pius X, the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit, therefore for a missionary to say that he 
was so busy trying to convert the pagans and shepherd the Chris- 
tians that he had no time for developing corporate liturgical wor- 
ship would be like a teacher of arithmetic saying he was so anxious 
to teach his pupils to do “‘problems’’ that he could spare no time 
to teach the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. The excellent periodical Bibel und Liturgie, edited by Dr. Pius 
Parsch at Klosterneuburg in Austria, recently contained an article 





~ 4Vol. VII, pp. 505-509. 
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by Dr. Thomas Ohm, O.S.B., in which again approving reference 
is made to the article ‘“The Liturgy as a Missionary Force.’’ As the 
present writer proposes to give some accounts of further personal 
experiences of his own in this matter he begs leave to continue his 
narrative in the first person instead of the third. 


For the last six months I have been travelling from mission 
to mission through South Africa, Rhodesia and the different terri- 
tories of Central and East Africa. As I write these words I am on 
a French steamer ploughing through the Indian Ocean and nearing 
the Red Sea on my way to the Holy Land. Hence I am unable to 
give exact references to articles quoted. I will recount here some of 
my experiences illustrating the use of the liturgy as a missionary 
force. 

At Pietersburg (Northern Transvaal) I found two fine Cath- 
olic schools for Europeans, one for boys, conducted by the Belgian 
Brothers of Charity, and one for girls, conducted by Dominican 
Sisters. All these boys and girls are taught to sing congregationally 
the Ordinary of the Mass to several of the different settings in the 
Kyriale, and they do so every Sunday during the school terms in 
the nave of the very fine large church which has recently been built 
in the town by the Benedictine Fathers. Sisters sing the Proper of 
the Mass from the gallery. Compline (monastic rite) is sung on 
Sunday evenings. Along with this liturgical activity there are clear 
signs of vigorous Catholic life. In the boys’ school there are non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics, but all attend the Catechism and 
other religious instructions, and many very intelligent questions 
about Catholic faith and worship are put by the non-Catholics. 
These latter also ask to be allowed to join with the Catholics in 
retreats, etc. In this same prefecture, at a large native mission with 
a teachers’ training college attached, I found the boys being taught 
what they might best sing (and teach others to sing) during Low 
Mass. The words were paraphrases (not direct translations) of the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Det, set to dignified, sim- 
ple, but very melodious harmonized chants. In the article in the 
Bulletin des Missions already referred to, it seemed to be established 
that at liturgical functions it is generally disallowed by authority 
that any direct translation of the liturgical text into the vernacular 
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LITURGY AS A MISSIONARY FORCE 


be recited or sung, but this prohibition does not hold for para- 
phrases in the vernacular of the liturgical text. Here was an example 
of this principle being put into practice in the Sepedi language. 
When one considers that at most missions the chief Mass even on 
Sunday is a Low Mass, this method of keeping the faithful in 
touch (more or less) with what is going on at the altar seems at 
least highly preferable to the much more common custom of a suc- 
cession of vernacular hymns (usually highly sentimental ones) ad- 
dressed to Our Lady and certain saints being sung during almost 
the entire Mass. 


At Bulawayo (South Rhodesia) I was asked to give an ad- 
dress at a social gathering of the Catholic congregation (European). 
I chose as my subject ““The Privileges and Duties of the Catholic 
Laity,’’ the chief privilege described being that of active participa- 
tion in the Church’s liturgy. This, I explained, would in turn 
lead to a development of the true Christian spirit, demanding out- 
lets in many different kinds of Catholic Action. 


At Salisbury (South Rhodesia) at one of the Low Masses in 
the Cathedral each week day morning a simple form of Missa Reci- 
tata is practised by the European girls from the Dominican Convent 
School—all the girls making the same answers as the server and 
with the server. I visited the novitiate of the native Sisters in this 
Vicariate and heard the Sisters sing a plainchant mass and recite 
their Office (the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin) in Latin with 
great devotion and dignity. While these novices were being clothed 
with the Religious habit some months previously a large candle 
was burned which had been sent specially for this purpose by the 
Holy Father in Rome. I was disappointed to find further north in 
Africa that native Sisterhoods had been founded whose Rule in- 
cluded no recitation of the Office. Surely, the Religious life minus 
the Opus Dei seems like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of Den- 
mark’s part omitted. Incidentally, does it not seem strange that so 
many Congregations of missionary priests, for whom the burden 
of reciting privately the whole of the Divine Office every day in 
addition to all their missionary labors is undoubtedly a heavy one, 
should also make it their rule to recite in common morning and 
evening prayers other than those of the Divine Office? It appears 
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to me that if they recited in common (in church, where some of the 
laity might like to join them at least occasionally) Lauds and Ves- 
pers, or Prime and Compline, and omitted the non-official morning 
and evening prayers, they would both lighten to some extent their 
present burden and would also be praying to a greater extent “‘with 
the Church.’’ No one can claim that the prayers used by such Con- 
gregations make any approach in beauty and dignity to the official 
prayers of the Church. 


At Blantyre in Southern Nyasaland, at the large native mis- 
sion staffed by the De Montfort Marist Fathers, the large cathedral- 
like Church was crowded on Ash Wednesday with natives who 
sang vernacular words (apparently not very directly connected 
with the liturgy) to a subdued unisonous chant, the greater part 
of which consisted in the melody of the first verse of the Dies Irae 
repeated again and again—certainly a very appropriate chant for 
the day. 


Soon after this I paid a long series of visits to the missions of 
the White Fathers in Northern Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory, 
and Uganda. At practically all of these missions the native Chris- 
tians have been taught, during their catechumenate or during their 
school days, to sing from memory the Missa de Angelis, and they 
do so every Sunday very heartily. At one mission I was present at 
a congregational practice conducted by the parish priest. The na- 
tives of Central Africa have by nature not nearly so refined a mu- 
sical sense as those in the South, but they understand and practise 
active corporate participation in the liturgy to a far greater extent. 
And it is for this very reason, as it seems to me, that Catholic life 
is sO vigorous in these parts and that in Uganda the Church has 
produced twenty-two native martyrs for the faith. I visited and 
prayed at the scenes of these martyrdoms. At one memorial chapel 
to the martyrs, a special Mass was kindly said for my intention by 
one of the White Fathers; there was present at this Mass an old 
native who had personally known the martyrs and was himself 
mutilated on account of his faith at the time that the others were 
burned to death. One section of Uganda has now been given en- 
tirely into the pastoral care of fifty-six native priests, one of whom 
is Vicar-Delegate of the (European) Bishop, who lives far away. 
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I was the guest of these Fathers on more than one of their missions, 
and one could not wish for more kindly or cultured hosts than 
they proved to be. I spent Sundays at three of the major seminaries 
where these native priests are educated—Holy Week and Easter at 
one of them. The liturgy is most carefully, reverently and thor- 
oughly carried out at the seminaries, so there is no wonder that the 
priests are so full of the true Christian spirit. Though I have said 
that the Central African natives have not by nature the refined 
musical sense which the South African natives have, nevertheless 
it becomes quite obvious at these seminaries that they readily ac- 
quire such a sense when trained to it. 

Ki-Swahili is the most widely spoken language in East Africa, 
and I was delighted to find a most liturgical Ki-Swahili prayer- 
book called Chuo Cha Sala, which contains not only the Ordinary 
of the Mass but also large portions of the Proper of the Mass for 
Sundays, many of the hymns of Sunday Vespers for the different 
feasts and seasons, the Burial Offices, etc., in Latin and Ki-Swahili 
side by side. I also found an abridged Kyriale with explanatory 
notes in Ki-Swahili. These books are the work of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers working in East Africa, so it is not only the White Fathers 
who are laying a good liturgical foundation in those parts. 

I was present at a funeral among the Catholic Goans of Mom- 
basa. The corpse was carried to the church through the streets of 
Mombasa by a large group of Goan men singing the Miserere in 
plainchant as they walked. In church the same men, without ac- 
companiment, sang the Libera, In Paradisum, etc., and then carried 
the body to the grave, again singing the Miserere as they passed 
through the streets. What an object lesson for the non-Catholics, 
Mahometans, Hindus, and pagans in this most cosmopolitan place! 

* 

The question of the use of the vernacular in church for bring- 
ing people to a knowledge of the contents of the liturgy is a diffi- 
cult one, and there are divisions of opinion among priests on the 
subject. It would certainly seem desirable—if permissible—that 
vernacular words which reproduce the main thoughts of the litur- 
gical text should be sung sometimes to give the “‘soul’’ of the litur- 
gy to those who cannot be expected to master the meaning of its 
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“‘body’’—the Latin liturgical text. Reference has already been made 
to the singing of vernacular paraphrases of the liturgical text, and 
according to the article referred to in the Bulletin des Missions 
these paraphrases are often set to a modification of the Gregorian 
chant of the original text. I am told too by a priest who is a regu- 
lar reader of Bibel und Liturgie that in a certain city in Austria it is 
the custom for the faithful to sing the Ordinary of the Mass in 
Latin (because by constant repetition they should have come to 
understand its meaning) but to sing the Proper in the vernacular— 
no doubt cum permissu Superiorum. I understand that in parts of 
Germany it is authorized to administer many of the sacraments, 
e. g., Anointing the Sick, using a vernacular form of the liturgical 
text; also that Vespers are sung in the vernacular in some places, 
presumably with due authorization. 


It is often said that as regards the Oriental liturgies, though 
they are not in Latin, none of them are in the vernacular of the 
people who use them, but are all in archaic, disused tongues not 
understood by the people. But Mr. Donald Attwater, who has 
made a special study of these liturgies, assures us that this is not 
true: some of these liturgies are in the vernacular of the people who 
use them and it is incorrect to say that the Catholic Church never 
allows a vernacular liturgy. 

Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., has written that in his opinion 
it may possibly come to pass some day that the Missa Catechume- 
norum (which contains so much instruction for the faithful in its 
lessons, etc.) will be said in the vernacular while the Missa Fide- 
lium (the more God-ward part of the liturgy) would remain in 
Latin. 

In the vicariate of Mariannhill, South Africa, I have been 
present at the ceremony of clothing of the native novices and at 
the profession of native Sisters where it was deemed important 
that, since the Religious life among native women was just begin- 
ning, all the faithful who attended the solemn ceremonies should 
fully understand the significance of all they were witnessing. Hence 
each prayer, instruction or question spoken in Latin by the bishop 
was immediately read out in Zulu also by the priest. Of course it 
would take time to follow the same plan at other solemn functions, 
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e. g., holy Baptism, parts of holy Mass, Holy Week ceremonies, 
etc., but African natives do not get so easily tired by long services 
as Europeans do. And what a tremendous spiritual education it 
would mean to them if such a procedure could be adopted! 

My own plan in training native African choirs has always 
been in the first place to teach the singing of the actual Latin litur- 
gical text of Mass, Vespers and Compline. I aim always at ex- 
plaining the meaning of all that is sung, though lack of time results 
in this aim being only partially achieved. But I have also formed, 
out of material collected from different parts of the existing Zulu 
Catholic prayer-book (Incwadit Yemikuleko), a form of Zulu Ves- 
pers of the Blessed Sacrament which the choir learns to sing in 
Gregorian chant. The vowels in Zulu have exactly the same sounds 
as in Latin, and Gregorian chant is much more compatible with 
Zulu words than it would be with English words. Supposing these 
Zulu Vespers are never sung in Church but only at choir practices 
—even so I think it is good to practice them. The choir will get a 
good idea (from the use of their own tongue) of what Vespers 
are “‘all about,’’ and when singing Latin Vespers in church sub- 
sequently, they will do so more intelligently. But if a priest asks 
me to take a choir to his church to sing Zulu Vespers there, then i 
willingly do so, feeling that the responsibility for using the ver- 
nacular at a liturgical function is the priest’s and not mine. Simi- 
larly I have taught choirs to sing the Litany of the Saints in Zulu 
(to its proper Gregorian chant) and they have at the invitation of 
a priest sung this litany in Zulu on the three Rogation Days in 
church. Even if they had never been asked to sing their Zulu litany 
in church, their subsequent singing of it in Latin would be all the 
more intelligent for having sung it at practices in Zulu. Psallite 
saptenter! 


Those of us who have entered the Catholic Church by cross- 
ing the Anglican bridge had become very familiar with the psalter 
in a dignified English translation (often sung to the Gregorian 
tones) in our pre-Catholic days. In consequence we find we can 
enter all the more easily and fully into the beauty of the Latin 
psalter in the Divine Office of the Catholic Church. In the same 
way those trained to sing parts of the liturgy in the vernacular out 
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of church will be able to sing the Latin liturgical text in church 
with more devotion and understanding. 

Again, having been greatly impressed by the excellence of the 
Three Little Hours (modified Terce, Sext, and None in English, 
as corporate prayer for school children at the beginning, middle, 
and end of the school day, arranged by the editors of the Leaflet 
Missal) I arranged and obtained the episcopal imprimatur for a 
“Little Office’ in Zulu for use at the end of school hours each day 
in day schools. This ‘Little Office’ consists of opening versicles and 
responses, one psalm (Dominus regit me), little Chapter (from 
Compline), hymn (Jesu dulcis memoria), prayer, and more ver- 
sicles and responses, all in Zulu and sung to Gregorian chant. Such 
a ‘‘Little Office’ in their own tongue is bound to develop a better 
understanding and appreciation of liturgical prayer than if the com- 
moner forms of quite unliturgical school prayers were used. 

Another way in which I have made use of a vernacular ren- 
dering of portions of the liturgy out of church to show the mean- 
ing of those excerpts when they occur in Latin in church has been 
the arranging and producing of a passion play, both in Zulu and in 
English, containing the Lamentations from Tenebrae, the Re- 
proaches (Improperia) of Good Friday, etc. 

I have suggested some ways in which the vernacular may be 
used as a stepping stone towards the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the official Latin liturgical text. But I would like to remark 
also that it is a mistake to suppose that the African native (even 
though only slightly educated) never tries to hear and understand 
the actual words of the Latin liturgy. As an illustration of this fact 
I would mention that I once employed a young Zulu boy, aged fif- 
teen, as a dispensary attendant. He had only proceeded as far as 
Standard IV in school and had then left with the reputation of 
being dull at studies. He used to announce patients arriving at the 
dispensary by saying in Zulu, ‘“‘Nank’ umuntu”’ (‘‘Here is a per- 
son”’ 1.e. who wishes to see you). One day, instead of ‘‘Nank’ 
.umuntu,”’ he said with a knowing smile on his face ‘‘Ecce homo!”’ 
He had picked up these Latin words and knew what they meant. 
On another occasion the same boy (who was fond of talking to me 
on religious subjects) said to me: “‘Is it not a fact that when a priest 
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gives his blessing to a person out of church he does so in the name 
of Blessed Mary as well as of God?”’ “‘No,’’ I said, “‘it is not a fact. 
Why did you imagine it was?’ “Because I notice that the last 
words of the blessing are “et Maria semper!’’ Surely this is an argu- 
ment that it is worth while for priests to say the Latin words 
audibly and with clear enunciation, and also a proof that No. XVI 
of the General Rubrics of the Missal demanding the clara voce. . 
ut quae leguntur intelligant is not an out of date rubric which no 
one need pay any attention to nowadays. 

May this article have the effect of producing some discussion 
in ORATE FRATRES as to how the vernacular can best be used to 
convey to the unlearned both in the mission field and elsewhere 
the ‘‘soul’’ of the liturgy. When the “‘soul’’ of the liturgy enters 
into our people then will its missionary force also become apparent. 

K. F. MCMuRTRIE 

Mariannhill, Natal, So. Africa 
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A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 
(Concluded) 


UR definition of liturgy, it will be remembered, ran as 
follows: ‘“The liturgy is the actuation of the Mystical 
Body as such.’’ We have attempted in the foregoing 
pages to explain the inner nature of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It remains to be seen how the liturgy 

is really its actuation (process of formation and development) . 





It was shown that the Mystical Body is formed primarily by 
an influx of divine life from Christ (the Head) into all His mem- 
bers. The idea may be illustrated by the biblical analogy of the 
vine, representing Christ, vivifying with its sap of divine and glori- 
fied human life all the branches, Christ’s members. This initial step 
of vitalization (or actuation, to use the terminology of our defini- 
tion) takes place in Baptism. During the rite of Baptism, while 
the priest is pouring baptismal water upon the head of the man 
about to be given divine birth, nothing less is taking place than 
that the life of the Mystical Body, already existing in Christ and 
previously baptized members, is spreading out; it is embracing new 
members, it is begetting new children. Thus Baptism, considered 
as actually being performed, is the actuation of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, in the sense that at the same moment the Mystical Body 
is acquiring fuller and wider existence, is spreading out to new per- 
sons, is begetting new children of God. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate this same fact for the sacra- 
ment of Penance. Essentially Penance is but the repetition of Bap- 
tism, not in as far as a new member of Christ is acquired—for once 
a member, always a member—but in as far as God, who was ex- 
pelled from His own temple, is reinstated in it. 

The so-called sacraments of the living presuppose that the 
recipient is already endowed with divine life. They elevate man’s 
faculties for the proper fulfilment of certain acts and duties as chil- 
dren of God. It is not our purpose to go into a detailed description 
of the special action of each of the sacraments for the present. We 
merely intended to show that their function is primarily to actuate 
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A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


the Mystical Body, in the sense that through them divine life is in- 
fused into the members of the Mystical Body; or, from a different 
aspect, that in them the Mystical Body forms itself and acts. 


Actuation of the Mystical Body through the infusion of di- 
vine life, however, includes conscious adherence to God in faith 
and moral rectitude (love). We make no attempt now to show 
why there should be any connection between the giving of divine 
life (an automatic process, so to speak) and the subjective, con- 
scious processes of believing and loving and praising, etc. For the 
present, we accept the fact, and will show how these acts of the 
Mystical Body of Christ are actuated in the liturgy. Already in 
Baptism we find them. Two main conditions for admission to Bap- 
tism, namely, are acceptance of the Catholic faith in the Credo, and 
renunciation of the devil and his pomps: in other words, a con- 
scious giving over of self, of intellect and will in faith and moral 
rectitude, are absolutely required for initial actuation of a new 
member of the Mystical Body, as effected in the liturgical rite of 
Baptism. 


After the Mystical Body has been formed as to its substance. 
it must be developed by assimilating its divinely given life ever 
more perfectly. This is effected by repeated reception of the sacra- 
ments especially designed for that purpose, e. g., Penance and the 
Blessed Eucharist. Each repetition means a new effort at giving the 
divine Persons, dwelling in our hearts, a firmer and securer place. 
It is ordinarily called an increase of grace. The term grace, though 
liable to neglect the aspect that the divine life which we participate 
is a personal indwelling of God, nevertheless is of value in this con- 
nection as emphasizing the fact that repetition of the sacraments, 
at least with the proper dispositions, always means a fuller and 
deeper permeation of our human nature by divine life. 

This fuller assimilation of divine life is fostered, not only by 
the sacraments, but by constant growth in those supernatural vir- 
tues received in Baptism, foremost among which are faith and love. 
We grow in them to what may be called perfect members of Christ 
by instruction in dogmatic and moral truths, by contemplation of 
their infinite content. In the liturgy special emphasis is laid upon 
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instruction. In the days of the early Church such instruction was 
intimately bound up with the celebration of the Mass, particularly 
with the part called ‘‘Mass of the Faithful.’’ Also for those already 
baptized, the epistle and gospel, the sermon (liturgical function!), 
the Divine Office, orations, ceremonies, the mysteries of the litur- 
gical year—all are inexhaustible sources for the most orthodox and 
thorough instruction of members of the Mystical Body, an instruc- 
tion which, as we said, is necessary for the complete perfection of 
these members. Nor does such instruction have merely an academic 
value; it does not merely educate and enlighten. Liturgical instruc- 
tion, operating in communion with the divine mysteries (sacra- 
ments, giving divine life), produces its effect sacramentally; it is a 
sacrament, in the original and wider sense of that word.* To illus- 
trate the point briefly: Catechetical instruction is a purely intellec- 
tual process, differing practically in no way from instruction in 
natural sciences, as far as an infusion of divine life is concerned 
The instruction received from the mysteries of salvation celebrated 
in the course of the liturgical year, however, as far as it enlightens 
us regarding the meaning of these mysteries of salvation (which en- 
lightenment is necessary in order to be enabled to receive the special 
graces of the day) is far more: it is a “‘sacramental’’ means of grace. 

It is hoped that these few remarks have given a general indi- 
cation how the instructive parts of the liturgy also iliustrate our 
definition of the liturgy as actuation of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

A natural concomitant or outgrowth of knowledge and love 
is praise. Love a superior and you will praise him; love a friend and 
you speak highly of him. Especially for those members of Christ 
who have made intimate union with God by knowing and loving 
Him their main object in life the constant praise of Him must be 
an obvious duty. Moreover, being in a way more intimately united 
to God, they will naturally tend to pray for other members of the 
Mystical Body not yet so intimately connected. This is done par- 
ticularly in the daily sacrifice of the Mass, and in the sacrifice of 
praise, as the Divine Office is called. The ministers of this praise of 
God are primarily priests and Religious, who have perfection as 


 aCasel, Odo, Das Christliche Kultmysterium, pp. 136-7. 
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A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


their aim on earth, that is, intimate union with God in knowledge 
and love of Him. Priests and Religious at Mass and in the recitation 
of the Divine Office do not, however, act as private individuals. It 
is not for themselves they pray primarily, but in the name of all 
and for all members of the Mystical Body. 

In a very literal sense, priests and Religious are thus acting the 
part of “head’’ of the Mystical Body—in various degrees, of 
course. Other Christians are, relatively speaking, merely members. 
Priests, in administering the sacraments, acting and speaking in the 
person of Christ, are real representatives of Christ, constituted such 
through Holy Orders. They are Christ’s visible communicators of 
the “‘Christ-life’’ on earth, and as such they are the “‘head.’’ Simi- 
larly, priests and Religious in the recitation of the Divine Office 
constitute the ‘‘head’’ of the Body, both in developing themselves 
spiritually to a more perfect state, and in praying, not for them- 
selves alone, but for the whole Church. Since they fulfill the nobler 
offices in the Mystical Body, they may rightly be compared to the 
Head, Christ, in contradistinction to the mass of Christians whose 
aim in the spiritual life is not so high, at least ex professo and ex 
officio. This is the more true since these distinct orders and offices 
are officially recognized and sanctioned by the Church as such. 

It will be remembered that the phrase “‘as such’’ was added to 
our definition of the liturgy. For the greater part it was not neces- 
sary to insist on the addition, but it will be seen that the expression 
had to be included in the preceding paragraph. It is really only 
when difficulty is found in distinguishing liturgical acts from acts 
of private devotion that the addition is to be insisted upon. Both 
liturgical acts and acts of private devotion are performed by mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ; that is, a man is always a 
member and acting as such whether he is engaged in liturgical acts 
or in private worship. But it is only in the performance of liturgi- 
cal acts that he acts as a member of the Mystical Body as such. No 
one would say that a person reciting his private prayers is doing it 
in the name of the entire Church; he simply doesn’t, nor can he, 
because he has not been appointed to do so by the Church. 

The force of this statement is quite evident in the case of sac- 
raments and sacramentals. But it is particularly in speaking of the 
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Divine Office, and of certain litanies and processions, that one finds 
difficulty in distinguishing between them and any of numerous oth- 
er acts of devotion calculated to develop spiritual growth. Besides, 
why should not every act of a Christian, seeing that he is always a 
member of Christ and acting as such, be called a liturgical act? Does 
not, moreover, every act of his affect all other members of the Mys- 
tical Body? Precisely on account of these difficulties it was found 
necessary to add the words “‘as such”’ to our definition. 


The difference between private devotions of members of the 
Mystical Body and liturgical acts lies in this, that the former are 
not acts of the Mystical Body as such. Private devotions are not 
performed in the name of the entire Church. Even the Divine Of- 
fice, recited by a layman, though it is the most perfect prayer-serv- 
ice, is not performed in the name of the whole Mystical Body; it 
has not been approved of by the Church as her official act in the case 
of the layman. The latter does not fill the place of “‘head’’ in 
Christ’s Body.’ The Divine Office, however, is from the very nature 
of the Mystical Body, in which certain members strive ex professo 
to fill the position of ‘‘head,’’ the duty of these same members. More 
concentrated striving for perfection, acting the part of Christ the 
Head in dispensing the life of grace, from their very nature require 
that the members in question should have special obligations to ful- 
fill; these obligations are the dispensation of the sacraments and the 
recitation of the Divine Office. Other members, who are not honored 
with a similar dignity of ‘“‘headship’’ in the Mystical Body, have 
naturally fewer obligations. Thus the Mystical Body as such is 
formed of “‘heads’’ and mere members; correspondingly do we see 
assigned to these two parts of the Body their respective obligations, 
strictly liturgical obligations, because belonging to the actuation of 
the Mystical Body as such. 


The writer is not satisfied that he has explained his definition 
of the liturgy altogether satisfactorily. The reader who will have 
found the article confusing may be able to extricate himself from 
the confusion by thinking the bare definition over for himself. By 





1Some of our readers may not agree with the author's viewpoint concerning 
the recitation of the Divine Office by Inaymen. Brt we are convineed that the 
writer did not intend to depreciate the layman’s participation in the official prayer 
of the Church, nor to relegate it to the level of a mere private devotion.—Ed. 
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OSMUND JACoBs, O.S.B. 


Rome, Italy 





The purpose of the present Liturgical Movement 
is not merely to bring about a wider and more accurate 
knowledge of particualr ceremonies and prayer-formulas 
—although that is a highly desirable thing and a neces- 
sary thing for an educated Catholic who does not wish 
to be a stranger to the Church. . . . The liturgy is the 
principal manifestation and the vital expression of the 
inner life of the Church, of that divine organism whose 
Head is He “who is wholly fulfilled in all’’ (Eph. 1, 
23). The liturgy is the re-enactment of the life of 
Christ; ts the re-presentation (making present) of the 
work of redemption. In the Church and through the 
liturgy Christ mystically-really lives and works. The 
inmost essence of the Church's life is its active coopera- 
tion in Christ’s work of man’s redemption which goes 
on continually amongst us and within us. The Church 
continually dispenses to us Christ-life, so that from un- 
fledged children we may attain “‘to the perfect man, to 
the full measure of the stature of Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 13). 
—REvV. M. B. HELLRIEGEL and REV. A. A. JASPER, 
in The True Basts of Christian Solidarity. 


A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


asking himself what the Mystical Body of Christ is, and what the 
life, the official activity, of this same Mystical Body is, and how the 
Mystical Body develops itself and thus develops its members to 
greater spiritual perfection, he will, I think, come to the conclusion 
that this living out, this actuation, takes place in and through the 
liturgy. 











FROM OTHER LANDS 
OFFERING HOLY COMMUNION FOR OTHERS' 


OT infrequently one hears it said that this or that 
person offered up holy Communion for the temporal 
or spiritual welfare of a friend. If one were to ques- 
tion such a person as to the meaning of his “‘offering 
Communion” for someone else, one would perhaps 

get some such answer as the following: “I ask God, or Christ, that 

the graces which I myself am to receive through reception of the 
holy Eucharist be applied to that other person for whom I made 
the intention.” 

That such an answer is incorrect, all theologians agree. But 
why it is incorrect has never been made clear to a majority of the 
faithful. 

In how far can one really speak of ‘offering holy Communion 
for someone else’? Holy Communion is one of the seven sacra- 
ments, and consequently, as far as the conferring of grace is con- 
cerned, it operates in the same manner as the other sacraments. The 
sacraments of the New Law, as we know, have a special efficacy in 
applying the merits of the Redemption. They do not depend on 
the merits of the minister or the recipient for their effect. They are 
themselves efficacious means of grace; through their institution by 
Christ they produce grace ex opere operato, 1. e., in virtue of the 
sacramental action posited. 

The sacraments are instruments of grace by which we become 
united to God. Hence the Church. teaches that we receive the body 
and the blood of Christ; she does not say that we receive God, or 
Christ (as God), for the divine nature or a divine person cannot 
be a means or instrument by which to attain to God. The spiritual 
gift which God signifies and confers through the instrumentality of 
these external, sensible signs, 1. e., the purely sacramental grace, is 
for the recipient of the sacrament exclusively. St. Thomas Aquinas 
says when treating of Penance: “‘A person cannot receive a sacra- 
ment for somebody else’’ (Suppl. q. 13, a. 2, ad 2). It is common 








1The original of this article first appeared in Ons Liturgisch Tijdschrift (XIX. 
7, pp. — The present adaptation is taken from Liturgisches Leben (II, 1, 
pp. 14-18). 
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OFFERING HOLY COMMUNION 


knowledge that one cannot possibly transfer the baptismal or con- 
firmational grace one receives to another person. Yet the same truth 
does not seem similarly evident to all in relation to holy Commun- 
ion. But also concerning this sacrament St. Thomas affirms: ‘No 
real help can accrue to a person from the fact that another receives 
the body of our Lord”’ (S. Th. III, q. 79, a. 7, ad 3). He seems in- 
deed to have suspicioned the danger of misunderstanding, for in his 
commentary to the Gospel of St. John, c. 6 (lect. 6, n. 7), he 
writes: “It follows, therefore, that the laity who receive holy Com- 
munion for the souls in purgatory err.”’ 

What is sacramental grace? 

Grace is not something self-subsisting; it is not a spiritual 
substance given to us in parts, quantitatively. Current expressions 
like ‘‘infusion’’ or ‘‘distribution’’ of grace have given occasion to 
almost all Protestants (theologians included) to interpret the re- 
ception of grace in a physical, materialistic manner. 

Grace is an accidental, 1. e., it has existence only in something 
else. It is a property, a perfection communicated to the soul; a sort 
of ‘‘splendor and light,’’ as the Roman Catechism teaches. Through 
grace our natural faculties are interiorly and essentially transformed. 
Our soul becomes transfigured, more pure, more celestial. 

Sacramental grace is a “‘splendor and light’’ which is bestowed 
on the soul through the instrumentality of a sign—an external sign 
which possesses a special power of signification. All too frequently 
one forgets the fact that the soul becomes truly ‘‘transfigured’’ in 
accordance with the “‘color’’ of the external sign. Through the wa- 
ter of Baptism itself, or through the formula of absolution, the soul 
is actually transmuted, its ‘‘color’’ is changed; the relation between 
it and God is no longer that of servant and Master, but son and 
Father. Similary, if we would grasp the meaning of the native grace 
of holy Communion, we must first of all consider the sign of this 
sacrament. Both the words of holy Scripture and the species of 
bread and wine indicate that holy Communion is a banquet, and 
that we must partake of this heavenly banquet as we partake of 
natural food and drink—to sustain life. Furthermore, the miracle 
of the multiplication of bread as well as the apostles’ assembling to- 
gether with Christ at the Last Supper testify that this sacred ban- 
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quet signifies a participation, a communication, the merging and 
expansion of many into a single unity. 

The reception of the physical body of Christ, therefore, unites 
us to Christ’s Mystical Body, not by way of incorporation or im- 
plantation, as is the case with Baptism, but through a spiritual as- 
similation and fusion. The ‘‘color’”’ of this sacrament is really dif- 
ferent from that of Baptism. Just as the relationship to the human 
body of water and of food are different, so also do the union of 
Christ with the soul by means of Baptism and of Communion dif- 
fer. When we speak of “union with Christ’ in connection with 
the holy Eucharist, we do not mean Christ’s physical body alone: 
Christ in this case means the Church as a spiritual organism (not 
merely as an external, hierarchical organization). This organism is 
that Body and its members of which Christ the God-man is the 
chief,—the Head which can just as little be disjointed from the 
other members as these latter can be separated from it. 


Holy Communion, accordingly, unites us to the Church in 
this marvellous, truly mystical manner. Holy Communion has the 
virtue of joining us to this Christ so intimately that there is effect- 
ed an interior fusion of ourselves with this spiritual organism. As 
a necessary consequence, reception of the Blessed Sacrament can not 
be a purely individualistic, personal action. Holy Communion ex- 
presses in the most perfect manner possible that man’s spiritual life 
must be a fellowship of love. Through no other means is the great- 
est commandment of the New Law preached so forcefully, or trans- 
lated into action so effectively. 

How could it be possible, therefore, to deed away to someone 
else this sacramental grace of a personal and intimate union with 
the Church, f.e., with Christ as the Head and with all the faithful? 
“To offer up holy Communion for another person’’ is, strictly 
speaking, impossible. 

Nevertheless, there is a sense in which one may correctly use 
the expression. When the faithful receive any sacrament, they usu- 
ally also perform additional meritorious, personal acts: prayers of 
preparation and thanksgiving, etc. Furthermore, their prayer at 
such a time is ordinarily more ardent. These supplementary pious 
practices can be termed “‘good works,” and their merit accrues to 
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OFFERING HOLY COMMUNION 


the person who performs them. But only the impetratory and sat- 
isfactory power of these prayers and actions can be “‘offered up” to 
God for the benefit of the living and the dead. 

All this does not apply exclusively to holy Communion. One 
could say the same thing concerning Penance, the Stations of the 
Cross, or a pilgrimage. The fact that the faithful speak most fre- 
quently of “‘offering up holy Communion”’ is because at holy Com- 
munion they pray far more intensely and perform many more spir- 
itual ‘‘acts’’ than at any other time. 

“I offer up holy Communion” can therefore be paraphrased 
as follows: “I will that all the spiritual exercises which I perform 
in connection with my reception of the sacrament of holy Com- 
munion be unto the spiritual or temporal welfare of my friend.” 
It will be evident to all, however, that this is a rather forced expla- 
nation of the expression under discussion. It puts us entirely be- 
yond the sphere of the sacramental, of the sacrament as a sign. But 
if we wish to effect a general return to the sacramental orientation 
and formation of our lives, i. e., to an essentially Christian life, 
then we should not retain formulas which can indeed in some man- 
ner or other bear the scrutiny of theological investigation, but 
which in practice give further apparent justification to the errone- 
ous view that the reception of the sacraments is an ‘‘exercise of pi- 
ety’ similar to private prayer or to an act of mortification. Espe- 
cially in our day do we need precise terminology, not only when 
treating of the Church’s external polity—in apologetics—but even 
more so when there is question of her inner essential nature and op- 
erations. For unless our terminology is correct and clear, we cannot 
hope to teach others the paramount truths of Christian, Christ-like 
living. 


M. 
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WITH OUR The twelfth centenary of the death of Venerable 
READERS Bede, a simple English monk and a learned author 
in the realm of history and Scripture, is being ob- 
served in the course of this year. The Holy Father in a special letter 
on the life and mission of this Saint and Doctor of the Church has 
called the attention of the Catholic world to the event. In papers 
and periodicals of all countries the life-story and literary achieve- 
ments of Venerable Bede are being detailed, and wholesome les- 
sons are being drawn from them. The Saint is eulogized and hon- 
ored by novenas, triduums, symposiums and other festivities. The 
fact that so great an interest has been stirred up anew in this monk- 
writer of so many centuries ago may be taken as an indication that 
present world-conditions with their manifold disappointments and 
miseries are beginning to rouse in countless harassed souls a secret 
longing for higher and stabler things—things such as informed the 
life and work of Venerable Bede. 


There is no doubt that St. Bede was an outstanding character 
and that he rightly deserves the admiration and veneration of his 
fellow-countrymen and of Christians in many lands throughout 
the centuries. One might not be inclined to expect that in our own 
day of boisterous activity this humble Religious, who spent his 
long life within the walls of the cloister, would find particular rec- 
ognition. It may be precisely the very contrast between his career 
and our modern living that draws the world’s attention to his 
teaching and example. And indeed there is all the difference in the 
world between his outlook upon life and that of modern man. 
Whereas the secret of his greatness lies in the unrelenting pursuit of 
his vocation as an humble monk in the solitude of his cell, the mod- 
ern man engages in feverish activity, seeking the goods, honors and 
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pleasures of the world. Bede, in seeking God and Him alone, found 
his happiness; the man of the world loses his balance by concen- 
trating all his strength and efforts on worthless, because passing. 
things, daily recedes further from the Author of all true felicity, 
and becomes paganised. 


Saints are perfect men. In their contemplation of truth they 
behold the sovereign and omnipotent majesty of the Creator, 
whereas the paganised man believes in this world and Humanity 
only, and becomes a restless, selfish and distracted being. Venerable 
Bede is the type of saint to whom the man and woman of today 
may look up to as an example of Christ-like living. His holy life 
was informed by contemplation, the supreme form of human en- 
deavor, which through charity seeks and finds contact with Him 
who is love. His life was one with God, lived under the unifying 
and harmonizing principle: Deus solus. Its inspiration and strength 
he drew from the ‘““Work of God” par excellence, the holy Sacri- 
fice and the official prayer of the Church—the liturgy. His exten- 
sive knowledge, his invaluable labors in the fields of history and 
Scripture, his profound sanctity, and his subsequent fame as the 
humble and retired monk-scholar under the significant name ‘“Ven- 
erable Bede’ are but the outcome, the overflow of his intense living 
with the Church, which naturally leads to the contemplation of 
divine things and the consequent final triumph over the world and 
its vanities. By extreme contrast, the proud self-contemplation of a 
humanity that seeks its own deification must inevitably lead to 
crass paganism. And such a paganism is in fact prevalent today. It 
manifests itself in the worship of the “‘totalitarian state,’’ in a fe- 
verish restlessness, an utter disregard for divine and human law, an 
appalling shallowness of thought and ambition, a blind pursuit 
after worthless things and pleasures in lieu of true and abiding hap- 
piness, and in many other propensities unworthy of a thinking be- 
ing. May the sublime example and teaching of St. Bede be the 
beacon-light to all of our age whose mind is not totally beclouded 
by a love of this world! May the intimate living of the humble 
monk of St. Benedict with Mother Church be an incentive to priests 
and faithful to go and do likewise! 
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Due to an oversight on the part of the Editors, the articles 
“Catholic Action and the Liturgical Life,’ and ‘““The Spiritual 
Foundation of Catholic Action,”’ in the June 22 and September 7 
issues of ORATE FRATRES respectively, were accredited to the Rev. 
John J. Griffin. The author, however, is not a priest (though in- 
ternal evidence on the basis of the two articles in question would 
certainly lead one to believe that he is) but a prominent layman, 
an active exponent of Catholic Action, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, in his native city. His name is no doubt already familiar 
to most of our readers through his contributions to such publica- 
tions as the Catholic World, America, The Catholic Mind, etc. 


re) 
THE REVIVAL OF BYZANTINE CHANT 


The ‘‘School of Melurgy”’ is the name given to the institute 
of music at the Greek Abbey of Grottaferrata not far from Rome, 
according to an article by Paolo Salviucci in L’Jllustrazione Vati- 
cana (May, 1935, p. 120-123). This abbey, long since famous 
for its valuable old library and its liturgical celebration of the By- 
zantine rite, now comes forth as a pioneer in the return to classic 
Byzantine Church music among the Uniate Orientals. New, un- 
wonted, impressive melodies, full of life and freshness, can be heard 
at Grottaferrata on all feastdays and Sundays. These melodies, 
once sung in the imperial music school of Byzantium, derive from 
ancient times (eighth century onwards) and from such famous 
composers as St. John of Damascus, St. Nilus (patron founder of 
Grottaferrata) and John Cucuzeli, the Byzantine Palestrina of a 
later period. The chant, which is sung by a group sustaining the 
keynote (the ‘‘ison’’) and by a soloist singing the melody, was 
long forgotten and inaccessible for centuries because complicated 
and heterogeneous systems of signs like arbitrary accents rendered 
their reading impossible. The credit for deciphering the precious 
manuscripts both in Grottaferrata and in Eastern libraries goes to 
Dom Lorenzo Tardo, who by patient labor (begun in 1907) 
transcribed the old melodies into modern notation. He is also the 
founder of the School of Melurgy which has gained repute by its 
chant rendition at various recent congresses. 
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PROMOTING SOLID SPIRITUAL READING 


Catholics who fail to read spiritual works stagnate. There 
can therefore be no doubt but that the spread of sound, intelligent 
spiritual reading is a very urgent feature of Catholic Action. There 
is in evidence today a veritable opposition to spiritual reading of 
every type—a very distressing sign of our materialistic age. Unless 
this baneful opposition is broken down, we cannot hope in the 
future to experience a thorough Catholic revival. We must, there- 
fore, welcome every effort that is being made to foster a taste for 
the reading of spiritual books. The apostolate of good reading re- 
ceived a new impetus when, a year ago, the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates came into existence as the newest of the book clubs. This 
organization consists of priests, Religious and laymen, and can 
boast of a distinguished board of editors, who select and furnish to 
members and subscribers, each year, ten outstanding books on in- 
spiraticnal, instructional, devotional or doctrinal subjects. Sub- 
scribers also receive with each book chosen The Book Survey, which 
carries reviews of books and of pertinent articles in the current mag- 
azines. The subscription fee is fifteen dollars per year. The editor 
of ORATE FRATRES is willing to forward subscriptions to the 


Spiritual Book Associates. 
J. K. 


° 





OUR COVER DESIGN 


St. Paul exhorted the Ephesians: “Support one another in 
charity, careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. One Body and one Spirit, as you are called in one hope of 
your calling’’ (Eph. 4, 2-4; cf. Epistle of seventeenth Sunday after 
Pentecost). Our cover design shows the Holy Ghost, substantial 
Charity, communicating peace, the effect of charity, to the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. Peace, one of the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost, was made possible to mankind by the Incarnation (‘‘and 
peace on earth to men of good will’’), and was actually bestowed 
on man through the supreme act of charity, Christ’s death on the 
cross. Pax ex Spiritu, in cruce! 
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LITURGICAL At the national week of the Italian Young People’s 
BRIEFS Catholic Action Congress, held in Rome this sum- 
mer, the principal matter under discussion was the 
sanctification of Sundays and feast days. Much attention was de- 
voted to the liturgical aspect of the problem, certainly one of the 
most important for the religious life of the faithful. In one of 
these discussions an inquiry was made concerning the rdle of the 
liturgy in sanctifying a feast day. Our Holy Father set the minds 
of the young people at ease in the course of an audience he accorded 
them when he stated: ““The sanctifying of a feast day is perfectly 
and most properly realized by participating in the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass.’’ Participation in the Mass will be the more meritorious, 
he continued, when the individual is conscious of the part he plays 
in the Sacrifice and knows how to penetrate into the thought of the 
divine Offerer, as expressed by the liturgical action. 


“Liturgy the Basis of Social Reconstruction’’ was the title of 
an important address delivered by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., to 
the Minnesota branch of the Central Verein on the occasion of its 
thirty-seventh annual convention, held this year at Mankato, Sep- 
tember 22-24. 


Another indication that the ideals of the Liturgical Movement 
are gradually being more widely accepted as fundamental to effective 
Catholic social work is furnished by the published program of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities and of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, which is to convene at Peoria, September 29 to 
October 2. Each day of the Conference will be dedicated to God 
by the celebration of a Missa Recitata. On Tuesday, October 1, 
moreover, Rev. Martin Hellriegel, of O’Fallon, Mo., will read a 
paper on “‘Catholic Institutional Life as Shaped by the Liturgy of 
the Church.”’ 


Courses in the teaching of The Christ-Life Series in Religion 
were conducted in a number of centers this summer. At St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana, the Sisters of Providence offered seventeen 
courses in the teaching of religion, all of which were related to The 
Christ-Life Series. The Rev. Albert Kleber, O.S.B., of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey gave a course to the Benedictine Sisters of Ferdinand, 
Ind. The Franciscan Sisters in Oldenburg studied the Series under 
the direction of the Rev. Romuald Mollaun, O.F.M. At the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., Dom Roger 
Schoenbechler, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, gave a series of lec- 
tures on ““The Theology of the Liturgy’’ and The Christ-Life 
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Series during the Pius X Liturgical Summer School held there from 
June 17 to July 3. Members of various Religious communities were 
in attendance. During the week of August 19, Dom Roger gave 
another course on The Christ-Life Series to the Sisters of St. Joseph 
in Indianapolis. Sisters of the Immaculate Heart at Monroe, Mich., 
devoted several weeks of their summer school to the same subject. 


The Parish Kyriale, a booklet published by the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn., has evidently filled a definite need in 
the progress of the Liturgical Movement in America, for nine thou- 
sand copies have already been sold since it first came off the press 
in the middle of July. The booklet constitutes No. 5 in Series III 
of the Popular Liturgical Library. It contains the Asperges, the 
Vidi Aquam, thirteen of the Gregorian Masses, Credo I and III, 
the Missa de Requie with the Libera, Benediction hymns, and the 
sung responses at Mass. Modern notation has been used. The ob- 
ject of the booklet is to facilitate the introduction and practice of 
congregational singing, an object all the more likely of attainment 
because of the low price of the pamphlet: one to eleven copies, ten 
cents each; twelve to three hundred copies, at ten cents less twenty 
per cent discount; over three hundred copies, at ten cents less twen- 
ty-five per cent discount. 


According to present plans, another pamphlet of the Liturgi- 
cal Press will make its appearance in the beginning of November. 
It will contain the Church's official morning prayer—Prime—in 
Latin and in the vernacular. Numerous inquiries and requests that 
have already reached the Press office indicate that it too will find 
wide acceptance, and that the laity are returning to the true foun- 
tainheads of substantial Christian piety in ever greater numbers. 


The Caecilia (61:7-8), Boston, published in the interests of 
church and school music, devoted its annual dedicatory number as 
a tribute to Mr. Nicola A. Montani, composer, choirmaster, and 
editor of The Catholic Choirmaster, Philadelphia. Mr. Montani 
has composed a number of masses, hymns, antiphons, and a new 
setting of the Vespers of the Blessed Virgin. His Missa Solemnis 
was repeatedly sung in the Cathedral of Milan. In Cincinnati, at 
one of the conventions of the St. Gregory Society, eleven thousand 
children sang his Missa Brevis. He is the founder of tle Philadel- 
phia Palestrina Choir and co-founder of the St. Gregory Society. 
Of the Newark Diocesan Institute of Sacred Music he is the direc- 
tor, as well as of the musical activities of Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Darlington, N. J., and of numerous choirs and clubs 
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of academies and schools. He is the editor of the widely used Sr. 
Gregory’s Hymnal. At conventions and special gatherings of musi- 
cal organizations he has been in frequent demand as lecturer. At 
all times, never faltering however great the obstacles, he has con- 
sistently promoted the chant of the Church as well as polyphonic 
music in the spirit of the Church’s enactments regarding liturgical 
music. Recognizing his persistent and successful efforts, Pope Pius 
XI awarded him the Counts’ Cross and the title of Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Sylvester. 


A new two-part Mass, in a popular liturgical style that is 
characteristic of its author, Otto Singenberger, has just made its 
appearance. 


Pope Pius has conferred upon King Leopold III the privilege 
enjoyed by his father of being mentioned by name in the Canon 
of the Mass by all priests celebrating in Belgium. 


A tentative program for the Liturgical Week, to take place at 
the end of October, has been drawn up by the Birmingham Arch- 
diocesan Liturgical Commission. Each day will open with a Pon- 
tifical High Mass, at which special choirs will render the Proper 
of the Mass and polyphonic motets, while the congregation will 
take its part in the singing of the Ordinary of the Mass. Different 
aspects of the sacred liturgy wil be treated in daily discourses at 
the Masses, and papers on the liturgy and sectional meetings of 
societies devoted to the study of the liturgy will occupy the after- 
noons. Dramatic performances illustrative of the liturgy will be 
contributed by the Ladies of the Grail and by the C. W. L. Juniors 
on two of the evenings, whilst another evening is to be devoted 
to a demonstration of polyphony. In addition, there will be a 
Pontifical High Mass for the children, at which the Ordinary will 
be sung by pupils from the elementary schools under special con- 
ductorship, and a discourse on the liturgy delivered. In the after- 
noon a specially written liturgical play for small children will be 
produced in one of the principal halls of the city for their enter- 
tainment and instruction.—Music and Liturgy. 


Lectures on plainsong and psalmody, and classes in polyphony 
featured this year’s Oxford Summer School of Liturgical Music, 
conducted under the auspices of the English Society of St. Gregory. 
Dom Bernard McElligott, O.S.B., declared in a presidential ad- 
dress delivered at the annual general meeting of the society that 
the whole aim of their organization was to restore communal wor- 
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ship, above all by helping in the restoration of congregational 
singing of the Mass. 


Press reports have it that the French National Eucharistic 
Congress, held this year at Strasbourg, was a marked success. This 
was attributable, in large part, to the systematic, zealous, and apos- 
tolic work of the Eucharistic Apostolate, an organization which is 
functioning in 691 out of 723 parishes, and whose membership 
includes 20,686 men. 


At the annual Festival of Plainsong and other church music 
at Ennis, County Clare, Ireland, over two thousand children 
joined in singing High Mass. Plainchant competitions were held 
in the afternoon. Forty-seven choirs competed for the various tro- 
phies presented by His Lordship the Bishop of Killaloe and priests 
of the diocese.—Music and Liturgy. 


Such success attended a Plainsong Course for Teachers which 
the Rev. Dom Winoc Mertens, O.S.B., of Glenstal Abbey, Limer- 
ick, gave last summer in Cashel under diocesan authority that Dom 
Winoc felt warranted in repeating the series this summer in Thurles 
and Tipperary. His Lordship the Bishop of Ferns also sponsored 
another course at Enniscorthy, directed by Mr. Hubert Rooney. 
More than forty of the local teachers attended. 


The early part of July saw the death of Cardinal La Fon- 
taine, patriarch of Venice and primate of Dalmatia, an ardent 
champion of liturgical piety. Besides writing a number of pastoral 
letters on the subject, he introduced several liturgical reforms at 
Venice, notably the restoration of the ancient Lenten Stations.— 
Revue Liturgique et Monastique. 


The concordat between the Holy See and Jugoslavia provides, 
among other things, for the extension of the faculty of using the 
ancient Slav language in the liturgy (a privilege hitherto limited 
to determined parishes), to all dioceses according to the discipline 
of the Church and the wishes of the respective populations. 


A festival of plainsong was held last month in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. A massed choir of 600 voices, representing 
more than a dozen choirs assembled together for the occasion, 
rendered the music of a Solemn Mass, presided at by His Eminence 
Joseph Cardinal MacRory, archbishop of Armagh. 
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The Christ-Life Series in Religion for elementary schools is 
now completed. Book Eight, Through Christ Our Lord, appeared 
earlier this summer, and Books Six and Seven, entitled The King- 
dom of God and With Mother Church respectively, made their 
appearance in August. This remarkable series of religion books for 
the grades has already been adopted as the official text in the p2ro- 
chial schools of the diocese of Indianapolis, in all of the schools 
conducted by the Madames of the Sacred Heart in their Eastern 
Vicariate, and in numerous individual parishes. In the diocese of 
Indianopolis lesson plans have been worked out to cover the entire 
Series. These lesson plans have been put into printed form for the 
convenience of the religion teachers of the diocese. 


Life in Christ, Volume Three of the proposed advanced series 
of the Christ-Life Series in Religion, was issued in mimeoprint this 
summer. Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., is the author. As its title 
indicates, the book treats of the participation by the members of 
the Mystical Body in the divinizing life of their Head. Part I con- 
siders the “‘Source of the Christian Life’’—man’s original state, his 
fall, his re-creation through the Redemption. In Part II the ‘‘Means 
of the Christian Life’’ are explained—the Church, sacraments, and 
sacramentals. How this Christ-life manifests itself in everyday liv- 
ing is shown in the third and final part. The volume can be pro- 
curred from the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., at $2.25 per 
copy. 

The remaining three volumes of this advanced series are in 
process of formation. Volume One is to treat of the life of Christ; 
Volume Two will interpret the liturgical year as the living of 
Christ in His Church; and Volume Four, entitled The Christian 
in the World, will be an exposition of individual and social ethics 
in terms of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 


In many places the Missal is gradually becoming a part of the 
regular equipment of the Catholic high school and college student. 
We were recently informed that Cretin High School, St. Paul, 
Minn., ordered a supply of seven hundred Missals in order to fill 
the demands of the student body. In many parochial schools of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, furthermore, thousands of Missals are 
being introduced for the use of the upper grade pupils. In the Col- 
lege of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn., and at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Collegeville, Minn., it is already being taken for granted, and 
if necessary, urged, that every collegian have a Daily Missal, under- 
stand it, and use it intelligently while at Mass. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


To the Editor:— The Catholic community every day manifests increas- 
ing concern for Catholic Action. Classes, guilds, fraternities everywhere 
are being instituted, enthusiasm grows, energy is being developed and 
diffused, correspondence is broadcast, weekly and monthly publications 
carry hundreds of letters, articles and speeches; the objective of all of 
them being to bring to the attention of non-Catholics some knowledge 
of Catholic faith and philosophy. 

With this splndid display of zeal we must have observed that every 
now and then appears a word of warning, uttered by a priest or Religious, 
that it would be well were the layfolk themselves to expend some care 
and study for their own sake and for that of their Catholic fellows 
upon the implications of their profession of faith. Anticipating this, the 
Society of Approved Workmen, which takes its name from one of 
St. Paul’s Epistles (2 Timothy, 2, 15), was established in Brooklyn some 
ten years ago. We are trying to bring home to Catholic laymen some 
appreciation of our glorious Christian inheritance. We study Christian 
doctrine from the primary catechism; we read Christian history, the 
aim being to acquire perspective; we develop among ourselves knowledge 
of the truth that sainthood is the highest virtue (strength); we culti- 
vate the study of the Bible; last and most important, we devote our 
attention to the liturgy. There are graded classes for the study of the 


Mass. 


In addition to this we recite the Divine Office. For three years we 
have been saying Matins in English, and now we are saying the Day 
Offices. We use English because we appeal to all laymen, the majority of 
whom do not read Latin. But we have established a class in liturgical 
Latin in the hope that sorne day we shall say the entire Divine Office in 
the Church’s own tongue. Recently, through the gracious generosity of 
a pastor in Brooklyn, we have been given the privilege to say the Office 
in a chapel before the Blessed Secrament. 


The purpose of this letter is to inform laymen that there is a group 
of men devoted to what we believe to be essential Catholic Action. We 
invite correspondence, and shall be most happy to make known all the 
details of our undertaking either by letter or through interview. In- 
quiries may be addressed to: 

APPROVED WORKMEN, 
Apostleship of the Sea, 
189 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


PIUS X AND “PRAY THE MASS” 


To the Editor:—In Vol. VIII of Ornate Fratres (p. 379), the question 
was raised whether Pope Pius X really pronounced the words so often 
ascribed to him: “You must not pray at Mass, you must pray the Mass.” 
I agree perfectly with your editorial answer to the question: namely, 
that it doesn’t make much difference whether it can or cannot be proved 
the saintly Pope actually said those words, but that this phrase does in 
reality sum up perfectly his convictions, as expressed on more than one 
occasion. Nevertheless, I thought you would be interested in seeing the 
following quotation from Dom Festugiére, which I happened to run 
across this summer. All the italics are in the original. 


“Enfin des événements trés important dans l’histoire de la liturgie 
inaugurent le XXe siécle. Par son premier acte pontifical (Motu Proprio 
22 novembre, 1903), le pape Pie X encourage vivement l’oeuvre de la 
restauration de la liturgie, en particulier de celle du chant, donc des 
grands offices 4 caractére social. Pour saisir pleinement la portée du docu- 
ment, il faut apercevoir la connexion logique qui existe entre lui et 
’encyclique du couronnement, ‘imstaurare omnia in Christo.’ L’ency- 
clique posait Ja fin 4 poursuivre; le Motu proprio indique le grand moyen 
pour y atteindre. [There follows a note with some quotations from the 
Pope’s documents. ] 

“Autre fait d’histoire: Le décret sur la communion fréquente (20 
décembre, 1905) est présenté comme un retour 4 la pratique de l’anti- 
quité chrétienne. [Follows a note referring to Council of Trent] Il 
rentre donc dans l’économie générale de la restauration de la liturgie 
(sacrificielle, sacramentelle, épénique). Quelques paroles du Pape servent 
de commentaire: ‘Ne chantez pas pendant la messe, mais chantez /a 
messe.” Ce qui se développe ainsi: ‘Ne priez pas pendant la messe, mais 
priez /a messe; ne communiez pas 4 l’occasion de la messe, mais com- 
muniez d@ la messe.’ C’est la théorie de la synaxe eucharistique des pre- 
miers chrétiens. . .” (Festugitre, Dom M., La Liturgie Catholique, Essai 
de Synthése, suivi de quelques développements, pp. 47-49. Abbaye de 
Maredsous, 1913. [Extrait de la Revue de Philosophie, No. de mai-juin- 
juillet, 1913: “L’Expérience religieuse dans le Catholicisme.” 2° série, 
pp. 692-886.] ) 


Praying that the Spirit of Christ guide you in your efforts to restore 
all things in Christ, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


(Dom) Grecory RoetTceER, O.S-B. 
Rome, Italy 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SEVENTH_ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL REPORT, DIOCESE OF WICHI- 
TA. Diocesan Superintendent of Education, Chancery Office, 307 East 
Central Ave., Wichita, Kans. 

The Annual Report for September 1, 1934, to September 1, 1935, 
includes, besides the usual statistical matter, accounts of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, the Health Program, Catholic Missions, Lay 
Retreats, and Adult Education. The latter section reviews the work 
accomplished by the Catholic Action committees, by the Catholic Action 
Hour over Station KFH, Wichita, by street preaching, by remailing 
Catholic literature, and by the religious study club. Regarding the work 
of these clubs, of which there are 487 with a total membership of 6670, 
the Report says: “Virtually all of the groups engaged in co-operative 
study of the liturgy, following courses embodied in the three textbooks 
published by the Catholic Action Committee of Women.” 

a. Be 


THE SPOTLIGHT ON CHURCH MUSIC. Answers to the most common 
inquiries addressed to The Caecilia ‘“‘Question Box’’ each month during 
1933 and 1934. By Dom Gregory Hiigle, O.S.B. Paper bound, 118 pp. 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

The present booklet is a compilation, under a series of titles cover- 
ing various phases of church music, of the answers to questions of sub- 
scribers to The Caecilia magazine. Especially beginners in the study of 
church music and the laity will have at hand, with the Spotlight, what 
really should be known regarding the sacred character of church music, 
the restoration of Gregorian chant, “Mensuralism and Equalism,” the 
Latin pronunciation and many other points of vital interest. The special 
advantage of these answers is that they are direct, pithy, and without 
lengthy references to theory. Technical terms are given and explained in 
the valuable appended glossary. A wealth of spiritual, historical, legal and 
practical information is contained within the confines of Dom Gregory 
Hiigle’s Spotlight on Church Music. 

RK. Cc. B. 


ON THE GOVERNANCE OF RULERS (DE REGIMINE PRINICIPUM). 
By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated from the Latin by Gerald B. Phelan, 
Ph.D., St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada. 1935. Pp. 143. Paper, 
seventy-five cents net. 

This is the third of a series of translations belonging to the St. 
Michael’s College Philosophical Texts. If St. Thomas were living at the 
present time, we would applaud him for writing on such a timely and live 
topic. The translator is to be commended, therefore, for choosing just 
this work and for putting it into smooth English. On the Governance 
of Rulers reminds us that we must fall back on genuine Christian prin- 
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ciples in dealing with modern social and political problems—principles 
which are always modern and timely. St. Thomas expounded his teach- 
ing on government and on the duties of rulers from the Christian view- 
point and dedicated the opusculum to the king of Cyprus. The laws for 
refounding certain phases of life on a Christian basis, for recasting 
present-day thought in true Christian fashion, are illustrated effectively 
in De Regimine Pzincipum, or De Regno ad Regem Cypri, as the un- 
finished tract is also called. St. Thomas was social-minded, and those 
who devote themselves to the liturgical cause cannot but welcome any 
effort to put the Christian social ideals into operation once more. In the 
preface the translator gives an able summary of the questions concern- 
ing the date of composition and authorship. 
P. R. B. 


EUCHARISTIC HYMNAL. Compiled Under the Direction of the Permanent 
Committee for Eucharistic Congresses. J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West For- 
tieth St., New York, N. Y. 1935. Pp. 70. Price, twenty-five cents; organ 
accompaniment, $1.25. 

In the Foreword to this booklet Bishop Schrembs, in the name of the 
Permanent Episcopal Committee on National Eucharistic Congresses, ex- 
presses the hope that “the Eucharistic Hymnal will restore a more general 
participation of the faithful in congregational singing.” The reviewer 
ventures humbly but heartily to echo the hope of their Excellencies. He 
wishes to state, furthermore, that in his opinion, the Hymnal is eminently 
adapted to accomplish such an end. The selection of melodies contained 
is an excellent one. There are eleven Communion hymns, ten general 
Eucharistic hymns, a number of processional and recessional songs, the 
most widely known Latin Benediction hymns, and—the most notable 
feature—three Gregorian chant masses (I, IX, and XI), two Credos, and 
the responses at Mass. The Introduction to the booklet contains explana- 
tory netes concerning the various Ordinary chants. In view of the offi- 
cial nature of the Hymnal, the following quotations from the Introduc- 
tion should prove a great encouragement to all who labor for the revival 
of true liturgical ideals in America: “All the Ordinary Mass chants lend 
themselves admirably to alternating congregational singing. This is espe- 
cially true of the Gloria and Credo. All the solo singing by expert 
‘stars’ cannot compare with the wonderful power and the intense devotion 
of an entire congregation pouring out its heart in sacred song. To hear 
it even once is a revelation of the power that lies in Church music. The 
responses for High Mass are given, since they ought again to become the 
heirloom of our people.” 


G. L. D. 
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Gregorian Chant 


Music Fourth Year, Gregorian Chant by Justine B. Ward.— 
Contains a series of graded exercises in rhythm and notation, which 
will prepare the children to sing easily and intelligently from the 


official books of the church. 
Cloth, 262 pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


Kyriale Seu Ordinarium Missae (Vatican edition with rhythmic 
signs of Solesmes). Music Fourth Year 2—The division of the 
matter into two volumes has been made in order to facilitate the 
use of the Kyriale at Mass. Both books should be placed in the 
hands of the children as the latter volume will encourage them to 
take an active part in the Liturgical singing. 

Cloth, 146 pages. Price 45 cents. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E. - - Washington, D. C. 














Have you Vol. I of Save on Your 


Orate Fratres Orate Fratres 


ispose of? 
to dispose o SUBSCRIPTION 


We shall buy back this vol- 
ume, either bound or un- 
bound, at current subscrip- 
tion rates in the U. S., or al- 


For a limited time the price 


of a two-year subscription 


low credit toward renewal will be 
subscription for 18 months. 
$3.50 
Tenth Volume begins with in the United States. 
. " ; In Canada $4.00. Abroad $4.50. 
First Sunday of Advent, 
December 1. Send directly to the of fice 


of 


Published by 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minn. 


Collegeville, Minn. 
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HELPS TO INTELLIGENT PARTICIPATION 
IN THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY. By Abbot Caronti. A popular ex- 
planation of the spiritual values of the liturgy. 35c. 


LITURGY AND THE LITUKGICAL MOVEMENT. A study-club out- 
line. 10¢ 


THE MASS-DRAMA. By Rev. William Busch. An outline of the struc- 
ture of the Mass. Paper, 35c; bound in cloth, $1.00. 


MY SACRIFICE AND YOURS. By Dom Virgil Michel, 0.8. B. A 
liturgical explanation of the Mass. 25c. 


OFFFRAMUS. By Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, 9.5.3. The Ordinary prayers 
of the Mass with explanations for group recitation. 12c. 


CATHOLIC STUDY CLUB PROCEDURE. A plan and a guide. 5c. 
Bookle(s on the Sacraments and Gregorian Chant, Liturgical 
Catechisms Practical Manuals, Church-Rack Pamphlets, Study 

Club Outlines, and Beuronese Holy Pictures. 


SEND FOR EXPLANATORY LEAFLET AND PRICE LISTS 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 








SPONSA THE GIFT OF 
REGIS ONESELF 


A guide to unity and sim- 


A MONTHLY REVIEW plicity of the interior life, a 
powerful aid in preparing 
Devoted to the Spiritual souls for the exalted gift 
Interests of Our of contemplation. 


Sisterhoods. 


Cloth; 239 pages 


$1.85 for Two Years $1.50 postpaid 
Address: Address orders to 
SPONSA REGIS SPONSA REGIS 
Collegeville, Minn. Collegeville, Minn. 






































THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By C. J. Callan, 0. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 


The type is far larger than in other missals ... The printing is superior . . 


The arrangement is simpler .. . 


The Ordinary is in Latin and English ... All 


superfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemu Mass, and the Blessing before 


the people’s Communion have been 


removed to separate sections. Thus the 


Ordinary is a fiexible and easily used section . Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses have been numbered ... A special cord marker springs the book open at 
che Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%x4 inches. 


Plain Edition—Black cloth, white edges.......... 


No.3 Black imitation leather, gold I ee 


No. 3R. The same but with burnished red edges 
No.4 Black leather, gold edges...... 





No.5 Black walrus leather, gold ed geB............. eee cece cece twee enenenes 
Other bindings $6.00 and $7.00. 
Discount allowed to Clergy and Religious. 


Send for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 


For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 


The splendid large type and careful 


arrangement of The Catholic Missal is 


duplicated in this striking Sunday Missal. Those who demand quality at a 
reasonable price will find it in this book. 


435 pp. 
a. 4. Winek: teebintiom Lantdar, MOE GRBIG. oc ccc sc ccccccccscececceresesess $1.00 
No. 2. Black rough leather, gold edges... .........--0ccceeeeee cence cee eeeeees = 


No. 3. Black seal leather, gold edges... 


Discount to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


The Roman Missal 


Complete English and Latin text of the 
Mass for every day in the year. 


By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, 
1 inch thick. 


STUDENTS EDITION—Special thin 
paper; Cloth, red edges......... $2.50 
Five or more copies, each $2.00. 

745 Real Morocco, burnished gold 
SRE: TD kbd caiencesea<waend $4.50 
Other bindings: 
$4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. 


My Missal 
For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 
Explanatory Preface and Notes 


Appendix of Devotional Prayers. 


By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


LARGE TYPE EDITION: 
354x5% inches, %-inch thick, 642 pp. 
603 Black cloth, red edges........ $1.00 
Other bindings: $1.75, 2.25, $3.00, $5.00. 

REGULAR EDITION: 
354x5% inches, %-inch thick, 410 pp. 
803 Black cloth, red edges......... $0.60 


Other bindings: 75e and $2.00. 


Discount allowed to the Reverend Clergy and Keligious. 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 


12 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 














When writing to advertisers please mention Orate Fratres. 











« ««A Complete Line of the Best 
Known Missals Ever Published 


Artistically produced, fully explained 





THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 


THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60c 
In vestpocket form to carry in pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 
Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1935 of every pert of 
each Daily Mass 


Quantity Discounts To RELIcious 








THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Publishers, Importers and Menufacturers 
Church Goods, Religious Articles, Vestments, Etc. 
Altarboys Cassocks—Surplices 
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